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“Clean across the country” 


LITTLE TRAVELERS on big trips get so 
restless, tired and dusty. It’s such a 
comfort, when children are along, to 
pause and refresh at clean, spic-and- 
span Registered Rest Rooms. 


You'll find them in all 48 States... 
completely equipped with running 
water, soap, towels, mirror for your 


convenience. 


Every Registered Rest Room sign is 
backed by the Texaco Dealer’s signed 
pledge; while the famous “White 
Patrol” inspection cars help to keep 
that rest room fully equipped and ever- 


lastingly clean wherever it may be. 

And remember your Texaco Dealer 
also offers you...Circle Service... 
stepped-up Fire-Chief gasoline... the 
luxury motor fuel, SKY CHIEF for those 
who want the best... Insulated Havoline 
and Texaco Motor Oils. 

The best way to enjoy your next long 
trip is to stop first at a Texaco Dealer. 


Copyright 1940, The Texas Comp 


TEXACO DEALER®S 


Originators of REGJSTERED REST ROON:5 


Texaco Dealers invite. you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment —Ev« ‘y 


Wed. Night —Columbia Network—9:00 E: D.T., 8:00 E. S. T., 8:00 C. D.T., 7:00 C.S. T., 6:00 M. S.T., 5:00 P. 





GRANDMOTHERS AND BALL GAMES to the contrary— 
there are office boys who love to do good work and 
are proud of the good work they do. 

The heart of a good office boy leaps—his soul ex- 
pands—when he is put in charge of the Mimeograph 
duplicator. Here is opportunity to create—to sculp- 
ture letters, sentences, ideas on paper. Here is strong, 
responsive machinery that under a boy’s hand and eye 


puts black ink on white paper—and here is born some- 
thing to say, to sell, to send to somebody. Thrill of 
creation, love of sturdy, fine machinery, feel of crisp 
paper, clean smell of ‘nk 

—those are things men love and loved as boys— 
they’re all in this kind of work. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Distributors in Leading Cities 


MAKE AND [OR save MonEY wiTHTHE Mimeograph duplicator 


Mrmeocrapn is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 





WOULD YOU RATHER 
DO YOUR ADDRESSING 


IN SIGHT— 


The advantages of visible address- 
ing—to be able to see what you 
are doing—are so obvious that 
they are a “must” in modern ad- 
dressing equipment. Blind typing 
ent out with the horse and 
buggy era. Blind addressing is 
equally out-of-date. 
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ONLY cAN GIVE you 
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ADDRESSING 


HEN Y ERN 
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BUY 


ou BUY 


Sign below and. attach 
to business letterhead for “insight” 
literature of modern addressing methods. 





The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


131 Albany Street 
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Our Derby Day favorite 
was the Mercury 8 
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14 White sidewall tires extra 
9 | Had Derby Day in Mind when we picked out our Mercury 8 Convertible Sedan—and it looked 

even better on the trip than it did in the showroom. The miles ticked past by the hundred 
6 —but that car rides and drives so smoothly you’d never guess the speed or distance—or 
9 even the kind of road. The Mercury’s stabilizing construction makes all roads smoother. 
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9 in the Blue-Grass Country, our Mercury drew as much attention as a promising new foal. 

Long and low as you like, with a graceful flare amidships to make the seats extra wide. 
8 And a look of power that its V-8 engine lives up to! It’s a real thoroughbred with a 
9 smooth light-footed gait, graceful, well-balanced, responsive to your slightest touch. 
5 There’s a message for you in the drive this car—you guide it. The 
5 full-grown, sure-footed Mercury 8. Mercury is the sensational success 
6 Slip into the spacious driver’s seat of modern automobile history, 
—and you’re master of ninety-five with all the advantages of size, 

horsepower—V-8 style. Head for luxury and smooth power—plus 
—) open country. Any kind of road extraordinary Economy (up to 20 
at Post will do—the Mercury shines on miles per gallon of gasoline, say 
nn a all. Look out—you’re traveling owners). Get to a dealer—and see 
Plas faster than you think! No this great car for yourself! 
meter noise, no strain, no tensing Visit the new Ford Expositions at the two 
, General for bumps. You don’t really Fairs, New York and San Francisco, 1940 
dvertising 
| Mercury 8 
AN 
ER Built by the Ford Motor Company—distributed by Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr and Ford dealers 








MONEY 


for the 
Manufacturer 
who wants to 


expand 


MILLIONS of dollars are now 
available, through special arrange- 
ments with private financial inter- 
ests, for manufacturers who plan 
new construction or expansion in 
New Jersey. 

e Many small and medium-sized 
companies with expanding business 
have postponed necessary plant 
expansion because the recent Fed- 
eral Undistributed Profits Tax has 
seriously depleted their reserves. 


© But you can build in New Jersey. 
The money is waiting for you. 

e Capital is quickly available to 
sound businesses not only for build- 
ing new plants for themselves, but 
for the construction of new plants 
for their occupancy on a lease and 
option-to-buy basis. 

e If youneed anew plant or an addi- 
tion to your present plant... if you 
plan to move or decentralize your 
operations, then find out how this 
new financial arrangement can help 
you. Complete details on request, 
without obligation. 





“RECREATION: 
| =| 


“4, COUNCIL 
Write Dept. N-6, New Nett = 
Jersey Council, State [ 
House, Trenton, N. J. 
Also ask for the book- 
let, ““New Industrial 
Digest of New Jersey.” 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 











P No income tax—personal or cor- 
o—* porate, highly skilled cooperative 
labor, unexcelled transportation 
facilities, proximity of major 
markets, low cost utility service 
++. are reasons why more than 
1000 industries started opera- 
tions in New Jersey last year. 
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LETTERS 





Ortega y Gasset 


Please tell us what has become of the 
eminent contemporary Spanish _philoso- 
pher, Sefior José Ortega y Gasset, author 
of “The Modern Theme,” “The Revolt of 
the Masses,” etc. I am sure that many of 
his American admirers are interested in 
knowing his whereabouts since the end of 
the Spanish Civil War. 

FRANK W. JORDAN III 

Bedford, Pa. 


Senor Ortega y Gasset is guest professor 
of philosophy at the University of Buenos 
Aires for this year. 





Fletcher Wiley 


Congratulations to Newsweek [May 6 
issue] for the Fletcher Wiley interview! 
Mr. Wiley is mistaken when he says we, 
the hausfraus, aren’t interested in where 
he came from, who and what he is, even 
if he thinks we are just being “nosey.” 

I have listened to him for years and 
more, used his advertised articles, and I 
have never yet been let down. In this day 
it is certainly refreshing to hear some- 
one say: “Blanks Tit-bits isn’t the only 
good one of its kind but it is a darn good 
product” and we trot right out. and buy 
it. What a lot other advertisers could learn 
from him. 

As to the photograph, it was something 
of a shock; we had pictured him as such 
a benevolent looking creature and he turns 
out to look like a city slicker of the Gay 
Nineties period. Regardless, we are all for 
him, with or without whiskers. 

BEATRICE S. JONES 

San Diego, Calif. 





Another Frances Perkins 


It so happens that the name of my wife 
is Frances Perkins and she has often been 
kidded by her friends because her name 
is the same as that of the Secretary of 
Labor. When we learned from a recent 
issue of Newsweek that her birthday is 
on the same day as that of the Secretary 
of Labor (April 10), we thought it a real 
coincidence and worthy of calling to your 
attention. 

R. N. PERKINS 

Shadyside, Ohio. 


Robots in War 


Not so many years ago the radio-con- 
trolled robot airplane and battleship were 
a fact. We were led to believe that any 
future wars could be waged by remote 
control-—obviating needless loss of highly 
trained men. This may have been just 
wishful thought, but the prospects of send- 
ing robots to fight our battles for us cer- 
tainly appealed to our imaginations. It al- 
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so meant that countries would not be so 
anxious to war against each other, what 
with the threat of robots blowing up their 
cities and towns. 

What happened? Did the robot war. 
machine idea die a natural death? Or jis jt 
purposely kept secret in anticipation for 
its ultimate use? 

WALTER DAVIDS 

Toronto, Ont. 


The United States Army and Navy 
report that they are continually experi- 
menting with radio-controlled robot in- 
struments of war—their air forces, for 
example, often use radio-controlled air- 
planes as targets for anti-aircraft guns. 

Naturally, the services are secretive 
about the exact details of the use of ra- 
dio-controlled apparatus. However, they 
say they are making tests frequently of 
the use of radio-controlled surface vessels, 
tanks, and guns. 

The great limitation to this sort of 
control is the fact that any instrument 
controlled by radio can be effectively given 
interference by radio; hence the deve'o- 
ment of robots has been somewhat o“ set, 
That apparently is why there have been 
no reports of the use of robots from the 
war zones. 





From a British Reader 


Since you have been good enough to 
publish letters of mine in past issues of 
your magazine, perhaps you would give 
this one consideration. 

I know there has been a great deal of 
criticism lately in your press about our ac- 
tion in the Norwegian campaign; indeed, 
it has been freely stated over here. I be- 
lieve, however, that there are considera- 
tions to be taken into account which many 
seem to forget. 

The Germans gained the initiative in 
Norway not by military conquest but by 
treachery of members of the Fifth Column 
inside the country—they gained possession 
of all the important aerodromes, supply 
depots, and main seaports with scarcely a 
shot being fired. Were we to be expected 
to regain these places with the same ludi- 
crous ease? I believe we did quite right in 
withdrawing our troops from Central Nor- 
way, threatened with annihilation as they 
were. They will be landed elsewhere and, 
with adequate air bases and artillery, I am 
confident we shall eventually succeed in 
turning the Germans out of that country. 

Is it not to be expected that the Allies 
are “always one jump behind Hitler” when 
one realizes that we are endeavoring to 
fight someone who disregards totally all 
the recognized rules and _ international 
law? I hope and believe we can beat Hitler 
without resorting to his methods. 

ROY PENFOLD 


Longford, Coventry, 
England 
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YOU’VE GASPED, too—probably—at the contortions of some 
“Rubber Woman.” Yet it might seem even stranger if rubber 
were to be given some of the characteristics of a living body ... if, for 
instance, an automobile inner tube could “heal itself” almost as your body 
heals a wound—only faster! A MIRACLE, you say? Well, Goodrich has 


accomplished it . . . with rubber so plastic that it works in to fill holes 


as you ride, and yet so tough that it forms a permanent seal. It took years 
to perfect this “Self-Healing” lining. But the result is 2-Way Safety: pro- 
tection against blow-outs and flat tires both. THESE NEW INNER TUBES, 


called Seal-o-matics, can save you money, too. Records of taxi and light- 


truck fleets show they make tires wear up to 34.6% longer . . . save substan- 
tially on total rubber expense. Let this saving help buy a set of Seal-o-matics 
for you. Goodrich Silvertown Stores and many Goodrich Dealers offer a 
confidential credit plan on Seal-o-matics. Also ask about the special deal they 


can make for new car owners. Remember which ... the name’s Goodrich. 


be = TS ea 
2-WAY SAFETY — Protec- 
tion Against Blow- Outs 
and Flat Tires Both! ‘‘Self- 
Healing” lining (A) heals 
punctures from glass, nails, 
etc., while you ride—seals 
even bigger gashes that 
ordinarily cause fearful 
blow-outs. For added blow- 
out protection, this tube 
is 60% stronger all around 
than ordinary tubes... 
made of special black heat- 
resisting ‘Tuff-Rubber’’... 
and not weakened by 
stretching to size, because 
it is buile up (mot just 
blown up) to fill your tire. 
At the 1940 New York 
World’s Fair— Jimmie 
Lynch drives over 3” spikes 
every day, without a blow- 
out or flat. Visit the great 
Goodrich Thrill Arena. 


oodrich $ealomarre 2.020 


Copyright 1940, The B. F. Goodrich Company 











MORE VACATION 
FOR LESS MONEY 
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4 Your vacation budget needn’t be 
large to enjoy a grand vacation in Maine. 
Because this friendly state offers so many 
vacation opportunities—you get much more 
pleasure for much less money! 

Every turn of the road in Maine brings 
you to a new scene of wild beauty—swift 
streams, birch-fringed lakes, pine-covered 
mountains. And along these roads are fa- 
mous hotels, quaint inns and modest, com- 
fortable tourist homes. Maine is noted for 
its delicious native foods and its cool, sleep- 
inducing nights. 

In this friendly vacation state, you can 
swim, fish or boat in fresh or salt water. 
Hike, camp, canoe, ride, play golf or ten- 
nis amid scenes of wild beauty. Plan now 
for a vacation in Maine. Send the coupon 
today for the free booklet. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 113 St. John St. 
Portiand, Maine 

Please send me the new Iil- 
lustrated Maine Official Vacation 
Guide for 1940. 





Address. 





City. 





State 











A gift card in your name will be 
sent a friend to start a NEWS- 
WEEK gift subscription and be 
Sileiad by 52 news-crammed 
issues for the exciting year ahead. 
A full year’s subscription costs 
only $4.00. Orders may be sent 
directly to 


L—-NEWSWEEK—— 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK CITY 
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TRANSITION 


Celebrated: 





By Mr. anp Mrs. 
Water Damroscu, 
the 50th anniversary 
of their wedding, in 
New York City, May 
17. The famous con- 
ductor—who was 78 
Jan. 30—and his wife 
celebrated by giving 
a tea for their debutante granddaughter, 
Margot Damrosch Finletter. Before her 
marriage, Mrs. Damrosch was Margaret 
Blaine, daughter of the late James G. 
Blaine, who was defeated for the Presi- 
dency in 1884 by Grover Cleveland. 


Married: 


Horace E. Donce, 40, speedboat en- 
thusiast and son of the late automobile 
manufacturer, and Marrua (MIcKEy) 
Devine, 27, former showgirl, in Baltimore, 
Md., May 15. It was Dodge’s third mar- 
riage. 





Acme 


ANITA LovIsk, screen star, and MAuRICE 
ADLER, scenario writer, in Hollywood, May 
18. 


ArcHIBALD B. Roosevett Jr., grandson 
of the late President Theodore Roosevelt, 
and KartHarine Tweep, daughter of 
Countess Eleanor Palffy of Boston and of 
Harrison Tweed of New York, in New 








Wide World 


York City, May 18. They will live in 
Spokane, Wash., where Roosevelt will be 
a reporter on The Spokesman-Review (he 
has been breaking in on The New York 
Herald Tribune). 


BurieicH Grimes, former big-league 
pitcher and once manager of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, and Inez Martin, a nurse of 
Des Moines, Iowa, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 15. 


Percy L. Crossy, comic-strip artist and 
creator of “Skippy,” and Carotyn E. 
Soper of Littleton, N. H., in Sarasota, Fla., 
May 17. Shortly before the ceremony, the 
cartoonist received a divorce from his first 


wife, Alice Dale Crosby. 


Separated: 


Jack Dempsey, former world’s heavy- 
weight boxing champion, and his third 
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wife, the former Hannan Wiiaqs 
“Cheerful Little Earful” of musical com. 
edy, by an agreement, in New York. on 
May 20. Married on July 18, 1933, at 
Elko, Nev., the Dempseys have two daugh- 
ters. 





Divorced: 


Joun Hay (Jock) Wurrney, millionaire 
sportsman, and Mary E.izasern Wyr. 
NEY, the former “Liz” Altemus of Phila. 
delphia, in Carson City, Nev., May 99. 
The proceedings were secret, but estimates 
of the settlement ran as high as $3,000,000. 

Marrtua Raye, screen comedienne, and 
Davw Rose, composer and arranger, jn 
Los Angeles, May 17. 
She charged that 
Rose—whom she mar- 
ried in Ensenada, 
Mexico, in 1938 short- 
ly after she was di- 
vorced from Hamilton 
(Buddy) Westmore, 
make-up artist—was 
cruel, abusive, and 


didn’t like her friends. 
Awarded: 


The 1940 gold achievement medal of 
the American Institute of Chemists, to 
Dr. Gustav Ecuorr, research director of 
the Universal Oil Products Co. of Chicago, 
at the institute’s annual meeting in At- 
lantic City, May 18. 








































Arrived: 


From Antarctica with his report of the 
work of the United States Antarctic Serv- 
ice Expedition, Rear Apmirat Ricnarp 
E. Byrp, in New York City, May 14. Byrd 
reported that about 900 miles of heretofore 
unknown coastline had been charted and 
that the 59 men left in two groups in 
Antarctica would fill in what gaps there 
were left. 























Departed: 


On the Manhattan for Europe, Pav 
VAN ZEELAND, economist and former Pre- 
mier of Belgium, May 18. He had been in 
this country lecturing on refugee work. 
Anxious to get back to fight for Belgium, 
van Zeeland was un- 
able to get a reser- 
vation on the Clipper. 
“I’m so boiling inside 
I can’t say a word,” 
he said as he sailed. 
“T’m willing to serve 
in any capacity. 
can’t stand it any 
longer. I’ve got to 


37 


go. 
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Pardoned: 


By President Roosevelt on May 17 4s 
he lay stricken from a cerebral hemor- 
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Add 3000 Miles Vacation hau 
to Jour Business Ip / 











WITHOUT A PENNY EXTRA RAIL-PULLMAN EXPENSE 










Make Pullman your 
traveling home for as 
many days and 
nights as you wish 
under this plan. 
Tickets good for 

60 days. 
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charge for 
some side trips 
and on a few 
indirect routes. 


Take your choice of many different 
combinations of routes, with extraordinary 
stopover privileges—by low rate Pullman 

“Grand Circle” Plan! 


U NDER the Pullman “Grand Circle” 
Plan now in effect you can tour the 
country coast to coast—choosing from many 
available combinations of routes and with 
exceptional stopover privileges... at an un- 
heard-of low rate! You go in air-conditioned 
Pullman comfort—enjoy Pullman safety 
and dependability. You have a real bed for 
sleep—plenty of room for your luggage. 
Because of the low “Grand Circle” rate 

(and the route flexibility of Grand Circle 
tickets), many business firms are finding it 
practicable to cover marginal markets which 
hitherto have been unprofitable. 

The cost of a “Circle” trip is only$135, plus 
$45 fora lower and correspondingly low rates 
for other accommodations. On a trip of 
10,000 miles the total cost is 1.8c per mile! 





And here’s another important aspect of the Take your family! See America! Make it the 
trip of a lifetime. Take advantage of this 
great “Travel America Year” bargain! 


Grand Circle Plan: Suppose you plan a 
coast to coast business trip of 7,000 miles. 
With a Grand Circle ticket you can plan to 
take a route covering 3,000 extra miles of 
personal vacation travel without a penny 
extra Rail or Pullman travel cost! Also, it 
is possible to take a Grand Circle trip on 
credit, with no down payment—paying for it 
later in easy installments! 

See your railroad ticket agent, or travel : 
bureau! Inquire about the many other Pull- Pinan Gendt Geen eek ie eave 


man-Rail travel “buys” now available. comfort. A wide range of accommodations 
is available on “Grand Circle” trips. 


Pullanan ( G24 Grete Plan 


Copyright 1940, The Pullman Company 
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rhage, Dr. FREDERICK 


A. Cook, explorer 
nven Or 0 e whose claim to the 


discovery of the 


North Pole in 1908 “¥ 

has been a subject of engi 
= controversy for 30 a |e thei 

years. In 1923 Cook vs 


tion 
was sentenced to 


Leavenworth for us- International 

ing the mails to de- 

fraud in a Texas oil scheme but was pa- 

roled in 1930. The Presidential pardon mus 
restores civil rights to the 74-year-old ex- ride 
plorer, seriously ill at the United Hospital “An 
in Port Chester, N.Y., since he suffered hort 
a stroke on May 3. swit 


Died: 
Pumirre Bonav- 
VarRILLA, 80, French 
engineer and sol«ier, 
in Paris, May 18. In 
1885 Count de Les- 
seps made the 26- 
year-old Bunau-Varil- 
la director-general of 
the French company 
then trying to build 
the. Panama Canal. 
When the venture 
failed, the young en- 
gineer realized that 
the canal could only 
be completed with 
the help of the United 
States, so he turned 
his efforts in that di- 
rection. In 1902 he 
toured this country 
and was successful in 
helping to dissuade 
Congress from the 
M ory: International = proposed canal route 
ORE than 14 million have been | through Nicaragua. He also had a hand in 
. ° , ° | the revolution which enabled Panama to 
used to simplify design, keep dirt out, separate from Colombia and as Panama’s 
; first Minister to Washington helped to 
keep lubricant in, and reduce install- draft the treaty which resulted in the 
| building of the Panama Canal by) the 
ation cost and maintenance expense. | United States. At the outbreak of the 
World War he joined the French Army 
and lost a leg in the Battle of Verdun. 


Raupu E. WIit- 
LIAMS, 70, veteran 
Republican National 


Committeeman from 
NEW DEPARTURE fees 
7 hemorrhage, May 16. 
SELF-SEALED BALL BEARINGS [iieeeniearrs 
mn committee on ar- 
rangements, Williams 
° . was in Philadelphia Wide World 
Voting Killa Life a ball . 2 at the time making 
preparations for the coming GOP con- 
® vention. He had been a member of the 
Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division Authorized automotive and industrial replace. committee since 1908. Samuel E. Pryor 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment bearing service, wherever you see the dr., 42, of Greenwich, Conn., was ap- 
engineering consultation and booklet SEALED United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. _ pointed to Williams’ post as chief of con- 


describing this important, cost-cutting New . : 
Departure invention. Compote chatte, Prompe delivery: vention arrangements. 
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Wrong Fireside— 
New York City: Last Thursday, when 


engineers at station WHN switched on 
their NBC feedline—from which the sta- 
tion was to broadcast the President’s de- 
fense appropriation speech—they were 
puzzled to hear the well-known Presiden- 
tial voice chatting about the West, agri- 
culture, and the drought area. Deciding it 
must be a part of a buildup, they let it 
ride—until the President’s voice said: 
“And tomorrow is Labor Day.” With a 
horrified eye on the calendar, they 
switched to a CBS station and got the 
President—but he wasn’t talking about 
Labor Day. A hurried call to NBC brought 
the right speech and an explanation: a 
professor from Purdue, in the midst of 
some research on Roosevelt speeches at 
NBC’s studios, had a channel over which 
were being played some old Roosevelt rec- 
ords, and that channel had been plugged 
in on the feedline to WHN. 


What’s in a Name?— 


Chicago: “Every time I talked my 
husband hit me,” said Mrs. Silence Gol- 
den Robinson—as she sued for divorce. 


Paternity Leave— 
Columbia, S.C.: State Rep. Luther 


A. Moore, 73, was granted an unlimited 
leave of absence by the House “to recover 
from the trying ordeal of being a father.” 
His wife gave birth to a daughter last 
week. 


Buffalo Gals— 


Brookfield, Mo.: In preparation for 
a big “kill” and barbecue for the Missouri 
Anti-Horse Thief Association on May 25, 
Dr. J. T. McLarney and John D. Latta 
sent to Texas for two extra-ferocious buf- 
falo bulls which they were planning to 
down with spear and bow and arrow at the 
festivities. Something of a hitch devel- 
oped when Ferdinand, the more ferocious 
looking of the “bulls,” gave birth to a 55- 


pound calf. The other animal is expecting 
soon. ; 


Topatoes— 
Yonkers, N. Y.: George H. Chisholm, 


superintendent at the Samuel Untermeyer 
estate, announced that he had grafted the 
Trish potato with the tomato and produced 
a single plant—the topato—growing both 
vegetables. The horticulturist, who last 
year inoculated unripe honeydew melons 
with liquor and thereby obtained exotic 
fruit, hoped his latest experiment would 
result in nonfattening tubers. But he 
failed to mention the possibility that he 
might get starchy tomatoes instead. 
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HEUBLEIN’S cLUB COCKTAILS 


contribute to the gracious hospitality 
of the nation’s best homes. This is 
because their uniformly high quality 
represents cocktail perfection. They 


are as delicious and as wholly satis- 


HOW ANY HUSBAND CAN KEEP 










factory as cocktails mixed by the 
world’s premier bartenders. As you 
would expect ... Heublein’s CLUB 
COCKTAILS are the fine cocktails 
served to the luxury-loving passen- 
gers on all America’s crack trains, 


What remains unserved in any opened bottle 
NOTE 2 - 
retains its full excellence to the very last drop. 


HEUBLEIN'S 
™ CLUB 


COCKTAILS 


* JUST STIR OR SHAKE WITH ICE 





DRY MARTINI (71 proof) 
MARTINI ( Medium Sweet 60 proof) 
MANHATTAN (65 proof) 

OLD FASHIONED (80 proof) 
SIDE CAR (60 proof) 

DAIQUIRI (70 proof) 

BRONX (60 proof) 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 
HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD Since 1875 
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Automobiles 


MERICANS own 2/3 of all the 
motor vehicles in the world. 
Only 4 decades ago, the motor in- 
dustry was a “novelty” business, 
with an annual production of only 
$5,000,000. Today, thanks to private 
initiative and the development of 
mass production methods, it is the 
country’s largest manufacturing in- 
dustry, with an output valued at more 
than $2,300,000,000 in 1939. 

No industry offers greater 
proof that machines create jobs. 
When cars were made largely by 
hand, prices were high, markets were 
limited, and the industry employed 
only a few thousand workers. When 
mass production methods enabled 
the industry to offer better cars at a 
fraction of the former price, employ- 
ment showed phenomenal increases. 

In 1939 there were 394,000 
persons directly employed in the 


A 
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manufacture of automobiles, bodies 
and parts, who received wages that 
year of more than $600,000,000. And 
more than 6,000,000 people in other 
industries owe their employment to 
the existence of the automobile. Thus 
this industry accounts, directly or in- 
directly, for the employment of one 
out of every seven workers in the 
United States. And taxes paid by 
motor vehicle owners in 1939 
amounted to $1,634,000,000, or 11.8 
per cent of all taxes received by fed- 
eral, state and local governments. 

The motor industry today is 
the largest single customer of other 
industries. It used 18% of all steel 
produced in 1939; 80% of all rubber; 
90% of all gasoline; 73% of all 
plate glass; 68% of all leather up- 
holstery; 33% of all lead, and large 
percentages of many other types of 
products. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Naval Jitters 


As Germany swept into France with 
unprecedented speed, Washington official- 
dom began to see as the gravest question: 
“What becomes of the Allied fleets in the 
event of a quick German victory?” Would 
they be scuttled? Would they fall back on 
Canada and Singapore? Would they be 
partly lost fighting Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean and.in trying to prevent a German 
invasion of England? Or would Hitler get 
them? If the latter happened, U.S. au- 
thorities said, this country would be up 
against it. With this in mind, Washington 
opinion has been rapidly crystallizing into 
a determination that, whatever happens 
to France, the U.S. must do all possible 
to encourage the British to keep fighting 
and to avoid letting Hitler get the fleet. 


Pilots to Britain? 


Washington has hummed with extreme 
proposals in the last few days. Perhaps 
the most persistent is that the U.S. should 
send both pilots and planes to England in 
the immediate future. This is hot-headed 
talk. Experts point out that the sending 
of 1,000 trained Army pilots would set 
back our own program of expansion and 
training by from six months to one year 
and that, at the recent rate of fighting, all 
those pilots would be gone within three 
months. However, from the outset of the 
latest blitzkrieg, officialdom has been seri- 
ously considering the release to England 
of from 700 to 1,200 of the planes the 
Army already has, these to be replaced 
with others just coming out of the plants. 


Arnold vs. Dairies 


Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Amold is getting set to start an antitrust 
prosecution of milk interests in New York. 
The drive is being prepared at the request 
of Mayor La Guardia, who views it as a 
way of cutting “unjustifiably high” prices. 
This was undoubtedly the reason for the 
little-noticed Arnold-La Guardia confer- 
ence last week. 


New U.S. Bases 


U.S. acquisition of new island bases in 
the Caribbean (and perhaps the Atlantic) 
is now in the realm of real possibilities. In 
fact, if extreme Allied reverses pile up, it’s 


thoroughly likely that the U.S. will ar- 
range to take over (perhaps by lease) one 
or more such islands for air or naval bases. 
Officialdom has been discussing it serious- 
ly. Something important might even spring 
from the little-mentioned visit of Ambas- 
sador Biddle’s delegation to Portugal next 
month, nominally to help celebrate a Por- 
tuguese centennial. Hints are that they'll 
discuss possible U.S. bases on Portugal’s 
Azores or Cape Verde Islands. It’s signifi- 
cant that Rear Admiral Courtney is a 
member of the Biddle mission. 


Political Guessing 


The confident forecasts of “a third term 
for sure” and “a coalition government” 
are risky, since anything may happen by 
fall. U.S. officials with best information 
even see the distinct possibility that Eu- 
rope’s war might end in a few weeks. How- 
ever, cool-headed observers do consider 
these points clear: Roosevelt’s renomina- 
tion now seems probable, though not cer- 
tain. Odds are strongly against an import- 
ant coalition. Dewey’s Presidential chances 
have dropped sharply, partly because he’s 
called “too untried for a crisis,” partly be- 
cause key Republicans like Landon and 
Hoover have cooled to his candidacy. For 
the first time, a few experienced politicians 
have begun to talk of Willkie as “having 
a chance.” 


Tank-War Critique 


Military sources in Washington have re- 
acted in an “I told you so” manner to the 
success of the German tanks leading the 
march into France. They say that, even 
before Poland’s invasion, U.S. Army. ex- 
perts informed the British and French that 
their tanks were markedly inferior to Ger- 
many’s and that their anti-tank guns 
could not stop heavy new tanks the Reich 
was developing. The British and French 
did not believe it. War Department men 
claim the newest American tanks are at 
least the equal of Germany’s and that our 
newest anti-tank guns can cope with the 
Reich’s “land battleships.” The trouble 
is that we have very few of either. 


Trivia 

Representative Guyer of Kansas, in giv- 
ing the press a statement praising Colonel 
Lindbergh, spelled it “Lindburg” . . . The 
newest blitzkrieg abroad led both the Dies 
and the Smith committees to postpone 
their hearings; they felt the war would rob 
‘them of the publicity needed to focus at- 
tention on their findings . . . If Congress 
ever considers a war declaration or con- 
scription act, Representative Lemke in- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


tends to propose that the first draftees 
should be Congressmen . . . The FBI now 
keeps such close tabs on the Puerto Rican 
air base that it thoroughly investigates the 
background of newspaper writers who ap- 
pear on the island. 





Anglo-Irish Deal 
"Thee has been no public hint yet, but 


key diplomats know that discussions are 
already under way between London and 
Dublin to solve the Eire problem. The 
move, at first believed unnecessary, was 
brought on by Britain’s increasing need for 
man power. The present proposal, 
broached cautiously by the British, would 
involve Eire’s abandoning neutrality, sup- 
plying soldiers, and cooperating fully with 
the Allies. In return, Britain would guar- 
antee complete independence, including 
the necessary economic concessions, after 
the war. The De Valera government hasn’t 
yet reached a decision and may haggle for 
some time. But the Irish privately admit 
that the increasing Hitler threat may force 
them to make some war contribution— 
even if unofficial—to the Allies. 


Balearics’ U-Boats 


The real story of those German U-boats 
that repeatedly have been reported 
“based” in the Balearic Islands is this: 
There are four (not two) submarines 
based at the islands. They were turned 
over to Spain by Germany after the Span- 
ish Civil War. The only Germans aboard 
the subs are skeleton maintenance crews— 
none of them expert enough to be needed 
for North Sea operations—whose job is to 
teach the Spaniards to operate them. The 
fact that the Germans are still there sim- 
ply means that the Spanish crews aren’t 
yet sure enough of themselves to dismiss 
their instructors. 


Moscow-Berlin Status 


It’s now the confirmed opinion of expert 
foreign observers that Russia has been 
easing away from its Berlin tie-up—up to 
this week, at any rate. Stating their case, 
these experts point out: .(1) Russia in- 
tervened to preserve Swedish neutrality, 
(2) has encouraged Finland to fortify the 
strategic Aland Islands, (3) has negotiated 
a trade treaty with Yugoslavia, and (4) has 
resumed trade talks with Britain. Back- 
stage, Moscow has encouraged Bulgaria 
to adopt an independent attitude in its 
dealings with Berlin and is believed to 
have tipped off Belgrade about German 
Fifth Column activities, causing arrest of 
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ex-Premier Stoyadinovich and others. It’s 
significant that Russian radio broadcasts 
condemning the invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries were never officially repudiated—and 
that neither Stalin nor Molotoff recipro- 
cated Hitler’s cordial birthday greetings 
when the Fiihrer’s birthday came around. 


Churchill’s Admission 


Practically every newspaper (and even 
the German Propaganda Ministry) 
skipped over what was apparently an im- 
portant admission in Churchill’s Commons 
speech a fortnight ago. In explaining why 
a big ship didn’t accompany the destroyers 
in the first attack on Narvik, Churchill 
said that only a battle cruiser was availa- 
ble and couldn’t be risked “as we have 
only two battle cruisers.” Unless it was a 
slip of the tongue, this amounted to the 
first admission that one of the Navy’s 
three battle cruisers (Hood, Renown, Re- 
pulse) has either been sunk or put out of 
commission. 


Foreign Notes 


The word in Washington last ‘week was 
that the Pope might move to Spain short- 
ly after Italy’s entrance into the war. . 
The French, well aware of Senegalese 
troops’ undying hatred for the conquerors 
of Ethiopia, have stationed some 5,000 
of them on the Italian border 
Alfred Géring, brother of Hermann, has 
been trying to buy into one of the chief 
Rumanian oil firms, but so far without 
success . . . Italy has just levied a tax on 
titles that ranges from $5 for the lowest 
rank to $4,000 for a prince. 





‘Cream’ Discovery 


An inexpensive and fairly satisfactory 
substitute for cream has finally been de- 
veloped. Long a closely guarded secret, it 
will be put on certain Eastern markets in 
the next few days. The new blend, which 
will sell in N.Y. for the low price of 16 
cents a quart, is composed chiefly of 
skimmed milk (condensed by a process 
that doesn’t give it the usual “canned” 
taste), vegetable shortening, and sugar. 
It looks and tastes very much like real 
cream and can be substituted for it for 
most purposes, though it cannot be 


whipped. 


Brokers’ Scare 


An added factor contributing to the 
extreme collapse of stock and commodity 
prices late last week was kept quiet. It 
was the forced liquidation, in wholesale 
lots, of the stocks and commodities held 
on margin by Dutch and Belgian custo- 
mers of one of the large brokerage houses 
in Wall Street. The firm teetered on the 
edge of bankruptcy for some hours as it 
sought speedily to sell out the holdings 


of these customers. It was able to get. 
enough cash to sail out the storm only by 
large-scale dumping. 


New Gadgets 


“Wings” is the name given to small 
rubber-composition devices which can be 
flexed to serve as shoe trees, yet weigh 
little and require only a fraction of the 
storage space needed for ordinary trees 
. .. To give men a jaunty appearance 
without need for tilting the hat over one 
eye, Stetson is bringing out a hat with the 
crown 11% inches higher on one side than 
the other . . . Shoe aprons, made of du 
Pont’s “Cavalon,” are designed for those 
engaged in work that may spatter and 
stain their footwear. 


Currency Troubles 


Currency traders and banks in New 
York have been seriously ¢onsidering sus- 
pension of the foreign-exchange market 
for the rest of the war. England is steadily 
tightening restrictions on pound balances 
held abroad. Holland’s fall eliminated the 
guilder, the only freely exchanged and ac- 
tive currency. Though the Swiss franc is 
nominally free, the fact that Switzerland 
can do business abroad only by moving 
goods through Italy has kept business in 
Swiss exchange to a minimum. So foreign- 
exchange trading is nearing zero. 


Business Footnotes 


The conservative Economists National 
Committee on Monetary Policies has start- 
ed circulating a petition for raising the 
U.S. public debt limit; the surprising 
action simply means that the officers think 
this is the only alternative to stiff new 
taxes ... New advertising stunt in cities 
with parking meters: Overtime parkers 
returning to their cars find notices say- 
ing that, when the time limit was about 
to expire, the Blank Company inserted a 
coin “to save you time and expense.” The 
notes add: “We can also save you money 
on our products” ... E. W. Bliss Co., 
maker of heavy manufacturing machinery, 
has perfected equipment for complete 
manufacture and assembly of gas masks, 
which hitherto required considerable hand 
work, 





Miscellany 


‘Te Columbia University Press is send- 
ing out ballots asking recipients to name 
the ten books they think every Presi- 
dential candidate should read . . . Warner 
Brothers is cooking up a publicity scheme 
for the forthcoming film “Sea Hawk” that 
calls for Errol Flynn and others of the 
cast to sail a schooner up N. Y. Harbor to 
the World’s Fair . . . John Strachey, the 
British economist and lecturer who was 
barred from this country as a “Red” last 
year, has now broken with the Communist 
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party and is lambasting it every chance h» 
gets .. . The Red Cross is distributing 
Wall Streeters application blanks for war. 
time positions as statistical workers. The 
move is getting considerable response from 
younger men because the positions prom. 
ise office work and a sergeant’s rank . __ 
The recently “retired” Shirley Temple, 
whose Twentieth Century-Fox contract 
forbade commercial radio appearances, jx 
now being bombarded with radio offers 
and is likely to accept one. 


Millis Reversal 


Those who read the long lead editorial 
in the May 16 N.Y. Herald Tribune were 
astounded to find, far down the column, 
the declaration: “It is quite probable that 
the least costly [American] solution, in life 
and welfare, would be to declare war op 
Germany at once.” The uninitiated should 
be even more astounded by the authorship 
of the editorial. The fact is that it was 
written by Walter Millis, whose best seller 
“Road to War” was a strongly isolation- 
ist indictment of U.S. participation in the 
World War. Millis began switching from 
his isolationist views some months ago. 


Press Notes 


Because they consider Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s columns excellent statements of the 
Allied case, British consulates in neutral 
countries have been distributing them in 
reprinted pamphlet form . . . Plagued by 
complaints that The Federationist, official 
AFL monthly publication, has been carry- 
ing ads of “nonunion employers,” the AFL 
executive council may decide to eliminate 
all advertising . . . The German Embassy 
at Madrid has been paying some $200 a 
month to have The Washington Post de- 
livered by air mail . . . Just two days be- 
fore the Low Countries invasion, import- 
ant French papers were reporting that the 
German troops on the Dutch-Belgian 
border had been reduced by a third and 
that Hitler was off on a secret tour of 
Poland. 


Missing Persons 

Margherita Sarfatti, confidante and ad- 
viser to Mussolini in his pre-anti-Semitic 
days, now lives in Montevideo’s swank 
Hotel Nogaro. She’s not too happy in her 
Uruguayan exile and would like to come 
to the U.S. but hasn’t been able to get a 
visa ... Manuel Azafia, former President. 
Premier, and “strong man” of Spain, lives 
quietly in Arcachon, France, not far from 
the Spanish border. Seriously ill recently. 
he takes little interest in Spanish polities 
. . . Willard S. Karn, former U.S. top- 
flight (and “Four Horsemen”) bridge 
player who once filed a $1,000,000 suit 
against Ely Culbertson and others charg- 
ing them with ruining his reputation, 's 
now a minor executive in the N. Y. office 
of a liquor concern. He has given UP 
bridge. 
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Boston, Mass: Across from historic Faneuil 
Hall, lies the famed old restaurant of Durgin- 
Park. Here, white-coated produce men, 
gourmets of the market place, gather for 
hearty feasts of oysters, scrod and prime 
steaks. Here, too, the big red bottle of Heinz 


Dallas, Tex: ‘“‘Meet me at the Adolphus Coffee 
Shop” is the popular phrase of Dallas folk 
who know their victuals. Sea food from the 
Gulf and choice chops and steaks are garnished 
with luscious Heinz Tomato Ketchup, as a 
matter of course. Texans who prefer spicier 
seasonings choose Heinz 57 Beefsteak Sauce. 


Tomato Ketchup passes quickly from hand 
to hand. For Boston men know their 
ketchup as well as they know baked beans. 
They love the tangy, fresh tomato flavor of 
this famous sauce—appreciate the added zest 
and appetite-appeal it gives their meals! 


Hollywood, Cal: These rugged members of the 
cast of “Northwest Mounted Police,” are 
taking on lusty nourishment at Paramount 


Pictures Commissary, Hollywood, Cal. 
Close at hand are the seasonings that make 
plain foods extra-tempting— Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup and Heinz Chili , he 


Burbank, Cal: As transcontinental flagships warm 
up, last-minute diners in the Sk a Cafe, 
Burbank, Cal., reach for their Seine condi- 
ment—thick, ruddy Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 
Busy waitresses report that this rich, mouth- 
watering sauce is ies in popularity. 
: See ie ¢ 
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Merion, Pa: Philadelphia's fashionable “Main 
Line” folk flock to the General Wayne Inn at 
Merion, Pa., for food and service “supreme.” 
Founded during the Revolution, this famous 
eating place serves only the finest condi- 
ments. In ketchup, that means “Heinz.” 


HETHER you dine at places 
renowned for delicious food 
- or in little roadside restaurants, 
you may be sure of good eating 
when Heinz Tomato Ketchup is 
served. To simple foods, with 
‘chops and eggs, in soups and stews, 
this racy sauce of Heinz pedigreed 
tomatoes, rare spices and aged-in- 
wood vinegar adds dash and dis- 
tinction. Some night soon, give your 
family a real treat by taking them 
out to dinner. A good meal in a 
restaurant is a thrill that children 
, remember for years. And dining 
_ @ut gives wives a pam- 
‘per ve they always 
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Dazed Allied Armies Battle 
To Stem Tide of Blitzkrieg 


Destruction and Terror 
Spreads as the Nazi Juggernaut 
Rolls at Weygand Forces 


Last week the pattern of 1914-18 again 
began to unfold, but at many times the 
former pace, on the plains of Northern 
Europe. Holland succumbed to the Ger- 
mans in five days, and the gray-green 
legions flooded over Belgium. With a force 
that jolted the world, the Germans burst 
through France’s defenses and on the old 
battlefields once more drove Allied armies 
back almost to the breaking point before 
they rallied. 


Strategy 


The opening phases of the German 
offensive were designed as two gigantic 
hammer blows. The first of these was the 
smashing of Holland before British or 
French aid could be rushed to the Dutch. 
The second was the breaching of the 
Belgian first-defense line that ran from 
the Liége forts northeast along the Albert 
Canal and was centered on the Eben 
Emael fortress. Both these operations 
were completed by May 14, five days 
after the start of the campaign. 

After these initial successes, the 1940 
campaign continued partly to follow the 
old Schlieffen plan—the plan which Moltke 
had emasculated in 1914 by not invading 
Holland and by failing to follow the ad- 
vice of Schlieffen’s dying words to “keep 
the right wing strong.” This time the Ger- 
man columns crossed the Albert Canal on 
undestroyed bridges, which were captured 
intact by surprise and trickery—as were 
others in France—and crashed down from 
the north and west from Liége straight 
against the second line of Belgian resist- 
ance on the River Meuse. 

By then French and British forces had 
been rushed forward and combined with 
the 21 divisions of Belgium’s Army. Be- 
hind the fortified line of Givet, Dinant, 
Namur, and Louvain they met the full 
force of the blow. Despite the strong de- 
fense, the Germans managed to cross the 
Meuse in three places. Then, suddenly, as 
this battle raged directly across the rieh 


industrial section of Central Belgium, a 
blow fell to the south that turned the 
strategic picture upside down and caused 
the battle of the Meuse to end in an Allied 
withdrawal. 

The blow struck the French. When the 
German offensive began, the French Army 
had rushed into Belgium to parry an in- 
vasion on the 1914 model. As they ad- 
vanced they left only light forces to guard 
the “elbow” of their own line. This was 
the area stretching from Sedan to Mau- 
beuge, where the Maginot Line turns 
northwest to follow the Belgian border. 
Fortification of this sector—some of it 
constructed as late as last December— 
was relatively light because of the sup- 
posedly shielding Belgian lines and Lux- 
embourg territory between Sedan and the 
Germans (see page 23). 

As soon as the French had deployed to 
the north along the Meuse, the Germans 
struck. Some six mechanized divisions, 
backed by tremendous plane _ support, 
crashed through the Ardennes Forest and 
smashed against Sedan. In three days the 
French defenses cracked wide open and 
the Germans roared into a gap 60 miles 
wide between Montmédy and Maubeuge 
(see map, page 22). Spreading out fan- 





wise, the columns pushed ‘south to the 
River Aisne at Rethel and then west on 
Laon—the direct route to Paris. As the 
pace of their advance quickened and cast 
the shadow of 1914 on the capital—when 
the Germans had come within 30 miles— 
Paris was placed under military rule. 

The next day, Gen. Maurice Gamelin, 
Allied Generalissimo, issued an order of 
the day to his troops: “The fate of our 
country and that of our Allies . . . depend 
on the battle now being fought. Every unit 
that is unable to advance must accept 
death rather than abandon that part of 
the national territory entrusted to it.” On 
Sept. 6, 1914, Gamelin had been chief ad- 
viser to Joffre when the old Marshal had 
addressed a similar exhortation to his 
troops to “die on the spot”—and the 
“miracle” of the Marne followed. 

This time the French Army again sud- 
denly stiffened—perhaps owing to the 
switch in leadership from Gamelin to the 
more aggressive General Weygand. The 
German drive continued—but its direction 
changed. From the salient driven south- 
ward into France, the Germans suddenly 
turned to the North and West, reached the 
historic battlefields of St. Quentin and Le 
Cateau, and headed for Cambrai, Amiens, 
the Somme Valley, and the English Chan- 
nel—all in back of the “Little Maginot 
Line” extension. And on Sunday, they 
claimed the capture of 110,000 prisoners. 

It was a maneuver that almost won the 
war for the Germans under General Luden- 
dorff in March 1918. Then, in a whirlwind 
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Blitzkrieg bonus: Hitler gave Iron Crosses to parachute army officers 
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sixteen-day campaign, he smashed 40 miles 
into the British lines, almost reached 
Amiens and cut communications between 
the French and British Armies. Complete 
success for the new German drive would 
have the same effect, in addition to secur- 
ing the Channel ports for the Nazis. Under 
Weygand the French re-formed their shat- 
tered forces and by this week had thrown 
the German mechanized drive into low 
gear and launched desperate counterat- 
tacks at Laon and Maubeuge. 
Meanwhile, the threat of being cut off 
from the south caused the British and 
Belgians to begin a strategic withdrawal 
across the entire face of Belgium. Battered 
Louvain (see page 27) ‘was yielded after 
furious street fighting. On May 17 the 
Belgian Government fled to Ostend, and 
the next day the Germans entered Brussels 
without opposition, and soon the Swastika 
floated from the Royal Palace of King 
Leopold. The young King retreated with 
his army and by radio exhorted the sur- 
rounded forts at Liége and Namur to 
continue resistance. On Sunday German 
columns cracked through the forts of 
Antwerp—and found a dead, silent city, 
with bridges blown out, wires down, and 
streets littered with slaughtered cattle and 
wrecked automobiles. By this week the 
greater part of Belgium was once again 
under German “protection” and the Allied 
armies were falling back to the line of the 


Scheldt River. 


Tactics 


The strategy of the Germans was that 
of both Schlieffen and Ludendorff. But the 
tactics were pure Ludendorff. In March 
1918, in order to attempt a break-through 
against the Allied trench systems, Luden- 
dorff amassed 74 specially trained divi- 
sions—and a new conception of using them. 
The essence of this: each unit, with its re- 
serves close behind, should advance as fast 
as possible, sweeping around centers of re- 
sistance and largely ignoring the progress 
made by other units. This upset the tradi- 
tional process of leveling the toughest 
spots before continuing the advance. To 
attain this, a short fierce bombardment 
was used, and then shock units, armed with 
automatic rifles and machine guns, blasted 
a path for the regular infantry. 

Ludendorff’s plans failed largely because 
he lacked the machines for overcoming 
fixed defenses. The Nazis supplied the 
weapons to carry out the idea. And, though 
the same tactics had been tried in Poland, 
the Allies apparently were not prepared to 
cope with them. 


Planes 

As the invasion of the Low Countries 
opened, the Nazi planes ranged far and 
wide, bombing communications and bases. 
But it was not until the main thrust into 
France developed that the full fury of air 
war was unleashed. And here the Nazi Air 
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To the rescue: Marshal Pétain and General Weygand 


Force developed into a terrible double- 
edged instrument of both destruction and 
terror. 

As the German columns clanked across 
France and Belgium, black-tipped bomb- 
ers flew miles ahead of them. In perfect 
May skies they maneuvered directly into 
the rays of the sun and then flashed down 
in power dives. Long trains of refugees 
were scattered in terror time and again, 
while industrial towns and farming vil- 
lages alike—newly rebuilt after the last 
war—were bombed. 

Nobody offered proof that these bomb- 
ings were aimed at other than military ob- 
jectives—an elastic term. But accompa- 
nying the destruction was an effort also 
to “soften” the population. Sirens were at 
times attached to the dive bombers. P. J. 
Philip, a correspondent for The New York 
Times, who was caught in a raid on Cam- 
brai, described the result: “About the ef- 
fect of these bombing raids on the nerves, 
no soldier or civilian who has suffered 
one has any doubt. They are hellish. Every 
soldier agrees that shelling and machine 
gunning, as they were done in the last 
war, had nothing of the terror of these 
300-mile-an-hour dives to a height of about 
200 feet and the scream and pound, pound, 
pound of the bombs.” 

On this trip Philip—a tall, sandy-haired 
Scotsman who has lived in France since 
the last war—nearly became a victim of 
one of the other dangers of the conflict. 
The countryside was aroused by fear 
that German parachutists would descend 
behind the lines. Philip, although wearing 
the uniform of an accredited war cor- 
respondent, carrying credentials from 
French General Headquarters, and travel- 
ing by train, got into trouble because of his 
foreign accent. Peasants on the train 


wanted to hang him, and an army captain 
threatened to shoot him. 

Ralph E. Heinzen, United Press Paris 
correspondent, also was threatened by an 
excitable French officer and only cleared 
himself by recounting fighting he had done 
over the territory around Cambrai with 
the AEF. So many of these cases occurred 
that the French radio at length began 
periodic broadcasts cautioning peasants 
and villagers that all persons with foreign 
accents weren’t necessarily German para- 
chutists. 

Military observers agreed this constant 
bombing in rear areas was not only break- 
ing morale of civilians but was also the 
chief difficulty in the way of launching a 
really powerful counteroffensive. Troops 
had to be moved at night over damaged 
roads, and during the day all concentra- 
tions were spotted and ruthlessly bombed. 

But the primary function of the Nazi 
Air Force was its use with the mechanized 
columns. To a large extent, it replaced 
artillery in the German tactical scheme. 
Before the tanks ever attacked an enemy 
position, squadron after squadron of 
planes zoomed down on the defenders. 
Against the French positions at Sedan the 
first shock came when 400 new Junkers 88 
twin-motor dive bombers—nicknamed 
“Stukas”—attacked troops in shallow field 
fortifications. They bombed in four waves 
—and as soon as the last had passed the 
first dived again, this time with flashing 
machine guns. Casualties were not unduly 
high, but at first even the best troops 
came near the breaking point. 

The factor that enabled the Germans 
thus to utilize their air force was an ab- 
solute superiority in numbers. Qualitative- 
ly, the Allied planes surpassed the German 
and in combat often bested them. But 
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German first-line plane superiority en- 
abled them to take their losses and still 
keep the same overwhelming number of 
planes in the air. Backing this up were two 
other important factors. The first was the 
German rate of production—estimated at 
3300 a month as against 1,100 for the 
Allies. The second was the strategie dis- 
tribution of the German Air Force. Its 
central position and its 650 airdromes, 
many of them underground, gave it an 
unsurpassed mobility and power to con- 
centrate in any particular area. 

But the German planes suffered from 
one serious disadvantage: only the lead- 
ers of squadrons have full navigating in- 
struments—partly because of the great 
expense and partly because their use re- 
quires far more training. Other planes have 
only essential instruments and follow the 
leader. This handicaps the Germans in 
night flying, and last week the British— 
who have made a specialty of it—struck 
them heavily in their weak spot. 

For three successive nights the Royal 
Air Force sped over Western Germany in 
a series of spectacular raids. Their targets 
were the oil tanks of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Hannover, and the hydrogenation 
plants for the refining of synthetic fuel at 
Leuna. Returning pilots told of starting 
oil fires that set up a glare in the sky 
visible for 50 miles. And the Reich allowed 
correspondents to inspect the wreckage in 
Ruhr factories from direct hits, while the 
High Command ominously said that the 
raids would be noted in relation “to their 
consequences” —a threat of retaliation on 
British and French cities. 

The British, saying that “gasoline is 
the lifeblood of the blitzkrieg,” justified 
the raids on military grounds. And they ex- 
plained that night bombing was prefer- 
able, because of the greater safety to 
planes, until the German Air Force had 
been whittled down to nearer their size. 
According to their figures, the whittling 
process was proceeding at the rate of about 
three German losses to one British—a 
claim disputed by the German communi- 
qués, which in turn consistently reported 
from two to three Allied planes shot down 
to every one of their own. 


Tanks 

Planes took the place of Ludendorff’s 
artillery barrage—increasing the chance of 
complete surprise—and the tanks fulfilled 
an equally important function. After the 
heavy bombardment from the air, they not 
only acted as obstacle crushers but also 
with their own guns provided a sort of 
mobile field artillery. 

In the Polish campaign the Germans 
used six of the so-called Panzerdivisionen 
—divisions of 11,000 men each, armed with 
475 tanks and 3,000 other vehicles such as 
armored trucks and motorized artillery. 
Last week it was estimated that they had 
employed eleven of those dreaded divi- 
sions. And the majority were concentrated 
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on the break-through in the Sedan area. 

Before the French troops there had re- 
covered from the shock of the aerial 
bombardment, the tanks attacked. Some 
were fitted with flame throwers that, ac- 
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cording to the troops who faced them, 
hurled a sizzling stream 100 feet long. In 
the fore were machines the Poles had 
never faced: giants, ranging up to 80 tons, 
mounting 105-millimeter guns and armored 
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so heavily that the French 25-millimeter 
anti-tank-gun shells rattled harmlessly off 
their sides. These elephants were of a type 
that the American Army has not con- 
sidered seriously because the enormous 
weight, little less than that of a railway 
locomotive, makes it impossible to move 
them over most roads and bridges. In the 
German tactics, the big tanks were used 
first to crush resistance; then medium and 
light tanks followed by the hundred. More 
than 2,000 altogether were employed in 
the Sedan smash. 

The French themselves admitted that 
the impact of these armored columns, fol- 
lowing the demoralizing bombing attacks, 
threw their troops back in confusion. But, 
as the Panzerdivisionen halted temporarily 
for fuel and supplies, the French Armies 
in front of them quickly re-formed. Fresh 
Allied armored columns roared up to the 
pleasant fields of the St. Quentin-Le 
Cateau region, and there tank met tank. 

The battle swayed back and forth in the 
region where monuments to the dead of 
the last war gleam on nearly every high 
hill. The French official communiqué 
described it as a “veritable melee.” And 
as they found their anti-tank guns helpless 
against the German monsters, the French 
finally improvised a simple defense. They 
wheeled up hundreds of the famous 75s 
(The French Army has 7,000 of them) 
and at point-blank range blasted away. 
The 16-pound shells of the 75s smashed 
the treads and sent the heaviest Nazi 
machines crashing into ditches. 

But, as in the planes, the numerical 
superiority still lay heavily with the Ger- 
mans, and by sheer power of metal the 
columns fought their way across the 
Picardy Plain. Meanwhile, in the north 
other German mechanized and motorized 
columns rushed over the network of roads 
after the retreating British and Belgians. 


Infantry 


In place of Ludendorff’s shock troops, 
the Nazis used their light armored units. 
After the first wave of tanks passed, there 
came a surge of German troops in great 
tractor-treaded trucks that cut straight 
across country. Along all roads dashed 
lightning detachments on armored motor- 
cycles, and groups of scout cars sped at 60 
miles an hour into French back areas, 
wrecking and disrupting communications. 

These units were designed to wipe out 
the last defense positions. And, for such 
isolated centers as the Liége or Namur 
forts, the Germans used their motorized 
artillery. This had been designed to travel 
at up to 60 miles an hour and includes a 
giant 10-inch gun, first demonstrated at a 
Hitler birthday parade two years ago. But 
so smashing were the first blows of the 
Nazi machine that there were few reports 
of the use of their artillery at all. 

None of these armored units was de- 
signed to hold ground. But in their wake 
came the bulk of the German Army, some 
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of it motorized, though most of it in the 
tremendous infantry masses typical of the 
old Imperial Army—and with a large part 
of the supply trains and artillery still 
horse-drawn. Of the 90-odd divisions—out 
of a total of 160—that the Germans were 
estimated to be using on the western front, 
at least 80 were infantry. And should the 
mechanized lightning thrust break down, 
this ponderous machine was held ready to 
deliver the hammer blows that almost 
carried the Kaiser’s forces through to 
victory. 


Politics 

In Berlin, Hitler was hailed as the 
“Napoleon of this century”; Germans pre- 
dicted that within two weeks they would 
be in Paris, and newspapers prophesied 
exultingly that the next great offensive 
would be against Britain. On Sunday the 
Fiihrer tore up one of the last relics of 
Versailles by proclaiming the annexation 
of Eupen, Malmédy, and Moresnet, Ger- 
man frontier districts with a population of 
64,000 awarded to Belgium in 1919. And 
correspondents were told that they would 
attend the next peace conference at 
Miinster, where in 1648 the Germany of 
the Holy Roman Empire was partitioned 
by foreign powers in the peace of West- 
phalia ending the Thirty Years’ War. 

To the Allies, and to France in particu- 
lar, the German victories brought at first 
chagrin. Ever since the outbreak of the 
war, the presence of the Maginot Line 
had given the French a feeling of security. 
It was backed up by a great confidence 
in that calm, gray little Generalissimo, 
Maurice Gustave Gamelin. Then the crash 
of the German legions, as they once more 
broke into the plains of Northern France, 
shattered all this with an appalling sud- 
denness. For a few days wild rumors 


circulated in Paris. Premier Reynaud 
added to the uneasiness by telling the 
Chamber of Deputies that France might 
require “new methods and new men,” and 
on the black day when Gamelin issued his 
order of the day Winston Churchill hurried 
from London for a conference with French 
leaders. 

Then, as the army began to cope with 
the military situation, Reynaud met the 
crisis by drafting his “new men.” On May 
18 he announced a Cabinet reshuffle by 
which former Premier Edouard Daladier 
was shifted from the Defense Ministry to 
Foreign Ministry and Reynaud himself 
took over the defense job. In the all-im- 
portant post of Interior Minister, which 
controls police and hence guards against 
the danger from a Fifth Column, he put 
Georges Mandel, one of the most hard- 
boiled and capable of French politicians, 
And to serve as Vice Premier he recalled 
Marshal Philippe Pétain from Spain, 
where he had been French Ambassador, 
The 84-year-old Marshal is France’s only 
living national hero of the last war. He 
saved the country with his ery of “They 
shall not pass!” at Verdun and in 1917 
calmed the mutinies in the French Army. 

The next day Reynaud also swept away 
Gamelin, whose military theory was based 
on a cautious defense and short, pains- 
taking advances. To replace him he 
summoned Gen. Maxime Weygand from 
his command over the Near Eastern 
Armies to take charge of all the Allied 
forces. As Foch’s Chief of Staff, Weygand 
absorbed the old Marshal’s doctrine of 
constant attack and in 1920 evolved the 
strategic plan which enabled the Poles 
to recover from disaster and defeat the 
Bolsheviks. 

There was also a peculiar political and 
diplomatic angle to Weygand’s appoint- 
ment. The General has always been noted 
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Old reliables: the French 75s were called up to stop Nazi tanks 
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Progress of a blitzkrieg: dive bombers wrecked Belgian airports... 







for his militantly Catholic views. Just be- 
fore Weygand was put at the head of the 
army, Alexis Léger, professional head of 
the French Foreign Office, was replaced by 
Francois Charles-Roux, the 61-year-old 
Ambassador to the Vatican and a confidant 
of Pius XII. Correspondents immediately 
began to write mysteriously of great im- 
pending diplomatic events. 

The appointment of Weygand and 
Pétain seemed to restore confidence. 
Rumors of disaster died down. On Sunday 
great crowds jammed churches for spe- 
cial services, while government officials 
attended a solemn mass in the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame. Children were 
evacuated to the country, and as the 
refugees from Belgium and the north— 
wounded and unnerved from machine- 
gunning planes—poured into the city, vol- 
unteers by the thousand sprang up to take 
care of them. Wide World radiophoto 

In Britain, children were hastily shipped ... heavy motorized forces broke through prepared defenses .. . 
from east-coast towns to Wales and the 
first trainloads of wounded rolled into 
London. For the first time the war hit 
Britain with its full impact. Yet, like the 
French, after a few dark days the Brit- 
ish suddenly regained confidence. And in 
large part it was due to a grim speech by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

In hard, chiseled sentences, Churchill 
admitted “the gravity of the hour” and 
that the Germans had smashed into 
France. To stop them, he warned that “the 
armies must realize that mastery can only 
be regained by furious and unrelenting as- 
sault.” For this he demanded “ever-in- 
creasing quantities of the weapons and 
ammunition they need” and’ proclaimed 
that “the interests of property, the hours 
of labor are nothing compared to the 
struggle for life and honor.” And he told 
what that struggle meant: “After this 
battle in France abates its force there 
will come the battle for our island, for all , 
that Britain is and all that Britain means ’ Seah wate Oe ae Wide World radiophoto 
—that will be the struggle.” And finally, ... and then the infantry moved in for the kill 
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... for their planes and wing away to battle 


he said, the French Government had 
promised to “fight to the end, be it bitter 
or glorious.” 


Significance 


The first and most obvious fact about 
the German victory was the tremendous 
gain to the Reich both strategically and 
diplomatically. 

On the front itself, even if the drive 
into France is halted, it will have forced 
a British and Belgian withdrawal and 
thus give the Nazis a straight line running 
from the tip of Luxembourg to the North 
Sea, all in enemy territory and difficult to 
penetrate. It also places the Reich in an 
extraordinarily favorable position as 
against Britain. Dutch and Belgian sea- 
ports and airdromes give it bases for at- 
tacks on the crowded southern region of 
England; Danish bases guard the Reich 
itself, and Norwegian bases menace Scot- 
land and the British Navy. 

Diplomatically, the pull of Germany on 


Italy has been strengthened and the power 
of the peace party at Rome decreased by 
just that much. In the Balkans it has 
pictured the might of the Reich in a light 
as terrifying as its own film of the bomb- 
ing of Poland, “Baptism of Fire.” And 
Sweden has been placed in a position where 
it can look for aid from only one state: 
Russia. 

But beyond these immediate results, 
the German advance produced two long- 
range developments that dwarfed them in 
significance: 

The first was the overwhelming military 
fact that war has once again become open 
and mobile. Nearly all wars have had an 
open character since the beginning of his- 
tory, and many military commentators 
have judged the World War a freak strug- 
gle. The great advantage of the Germans 
lay in the fact that they had foreseen the 
methods by which the defensive might be 
overcome and developed their entire mach- 
ine with this in mind—a truth that 
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dawned on the Allies only in the heat of 
the struggle. The Allies must not only 
equal the Germans in weapons but outdo 
them in lightning tactics. 

The second development was that the 
conflict had finally attained the status of 
the total war envisaged by the Prussian 
military philosopher, Clausewitz, who saw 
war as merely the “extension of national 
policy.” In terms of Nazi policy this means 
the end of the idea—held by many—that 
Germany would be satisfied with a com- 
promise victory which included domination 
of Central Europe but not destruction of 
British sea and financial power. 

In both France and Britain there were 
signs that this had been recognized—al- 
most instinctively. Reynaud went out of 
the way to assure Churchill that France 
wouldn’t make a separate peace, even be- 
fore anyone had asked the question pub- 
licly. This awakening national spirit in 
France was embodied in the appointments 
of Pétain and Weygand, both famous for 
comeback victories in the past. 

Weygand’s appointment, taken in con- 
nection with that of Charles-Roux to the 
Foreign Office, also suggested another pos- 
sibility. Both are Catholics and Charles- 
Roux is close to the Vatican. Many un- 
prejudiced observers in the past eight 
months of waiting have thought they de- 
tected a growing religious spirit among 
the peasant boys under arms. But many 
French Catholics have been estranged 
from political life by the strength of Com- 
munism and Socialism, some who lhiave 
influence even preferring compromise with 
Nazi Germany rather than with these 
elements. In the moment of crisis, it now 
seems that this latent force of spirit is be- 
ing rallied as another form of answer to the 
mysticism which gives young Nazis s0 
much of their drive. Until the German of- 
fensive began, the long war of nerves had 
given little chance for the mobilization of 
these forces which are intangible, but im- 
portant, as weapons because of their bear- 
ing on morale. 
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Nazi Netherlands 


Beaten Dutch Watch Victors 
Prepare for Blow at Britain 





Just as the great German drive into 
Northern France was beginning to develop, 
one of the Allies’ new partners dropped 
out of the fray after five days of blitzkrieg. 
On May 14 the Dutch Army, with 
the water defenses of the Rotterdam- 
Hague-Amsterdam area outflanked, of- 
fered a complete capitulation to the Ger- 
mans. 

In Amsterdam, as a last act of defiance, 
the Dutch set off their stocks of oil and 
gasoline as they had done previously in 
Rotterdam. (Nevertheless, the Germans 
claimed that they had captured 100,000 
tons of oil out of a total Dutch supply of 
330,000 tons.) That night, as a pall of 
black smoke from the burning tanks 
shrouded Amsterdam, civil guards—who 
had fought German parachute troops and 


Fifth Columnists—stacked their arms, 
while marine detachments returned to 
their barracks. At The Hague, lights 


suddenly flashed on and the blackout 
ended. 

Over the radio, at exactly 8 o'clock, 
came the voice of Gen. Henri Winkelmann, 
commander-in-chief of the Netherlands’ 
army: “To save the inhabitants and to 
prevent further bloodshed I hold myself 
entitled to order all troops . . . to abandon 
the fight. ... There was no other way out. 
... If we had fought on not only our 
army would have been destroyed but all 
civilians, women, and children.” The Gen- 
eral explained that after giving Rotterdam 
“her terrible share” of bombing, the Ger- 
mans had threatened the same fate for 
Holland’s other crowded cities. And Queen 
Wilhelmina broadcast a message to her 
people from London, to which she and the 
government had fled on May 13: “Re- 
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member calamities in the past centuries 
and the repeated resurrection of our 
country. That will occur again.” 

On May 15, in the little village of Ri- 
jsoord, Winkelmann formally surrendered. 
Driving up to a schoolhouse in a car with 
a white flag, he met the German com- 
mander of the forces in Holland and signed 
the capitulation. A few hours later a col- 
umn of 100 Nazi motorized units rolled 
into The Hague, and sentries, clad in the 
Reich’s gray-green, took up guard outside 
the turreted Peace Palace—opened in 1913. 
Other German armies rapidly occupied 
Amsterdam and key cities. Within three 
days resistance had ended even in the flat 
little islands of Zeeland—after the towns 
of Veere and Middelburg, both noted for 
the medieval architecture of their churches 
and markets, had been damaged by bomb- 
ing raids. 

When Edwin Hartrich, Columbia Broad- 
casting System reporter, reached Berlin on 
May 19 with one of the first neutral eye- 
witness accounts of the Dutch war, he said 
that many roads had not been blown up 
as the defense plan called for them to be, 
and that Dutch air defenses were power- 
less to stop the German planes. Hartrich 
added that the suppressing of Fifth Col- 
umn treason kept a big part of the Dutch 
forces busy behind the lines. When the 
Germans entered Amsterdam, Hartrich re- 
ported, “the local members of the Dutch 
Nazi party greeted them enthusiastically 
with cigarettes, flowers, and candy. How- 
ever, this was not the reaction of the rest 
of the inhabitants. The stolid Dutch were 
glum and angry, but their anger, so I gath- 
ered, was mainly directed against the 
British for nonsupport and against Queen 
Wilhelmina for her failure to stay in the 
country.” 

Immediately after the capitulation the 
German authorities clamped down drastic 
regulations. The Dutch were ordered to 
accept army credit certificates, surrender 
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Glossary of the War 


As the German war machine finally 
struck on the western front last week, 
newspaper dispatches bristled with 
many unfamiliar terms describing air 
and mechanized warfare. The follow- 
ing are definitions of those most com- 
monly used: 


Dive bombing: Diving at a steep angle 
so that the bomb released will have greater 
velocity than one dropped from a plane in 
level flight. Dive bombers are specially 
constructed to stand the strain of air speed 
greater than the maximum speed in hori- 
zontal flight. 


Armored car: An armored combat vehicle 
intended primarily for use on roads. 


Armored force: A force that consists 
chiefly of armored vehicles, the personnel of 
which fights without dismounting. 


Mechanized unit: A unit 
ment consists principally of armored cars 
and tanks, both mounting guns. 


whose equip- 


Motorized unit: A motor-transported unit 
which fights dismounted. 


Panzerdivisionen: The German term for 
mechanized divisions. 


Some older technical terms frequent- 
ly used are: 


Masking (As the Germans masked the 
forts at Liége): To detach a force in order 
to hold an enemy garrison or force station- 
ary so it cannot interfere with the opera- 
tions of an army. 

Railhead: A point on a railroad in the 
theater of operations at which supplies for 
troops are unloaded. 

Shock troops: Men specially selected and 
trained for attack and assault. 

War of movement: A war of rapid ma- 
neuver; mobile warfare. 

War of position: Trench or siege warfare; 
stabilized warfare. 





History repeats: Belgian refugees in 1914 and in 1940 
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German drives and French counterattacks (as of noon, Monday, May 20) 


all arms, and kill any carrier pigeons. 
Dutch beer was forbidden for any but 
German soldiers. Finally, a Nazi governor 
for the duration of the war was appointed. 
He was Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Nazi 
gauleiter for Austria, who, as a member of 
former Chancellor Schuschnigg’s Cabinet, 
led the first Fifth Column that caused a 
state to fall to Hitler. 

Dutch officers were allowed to keep their 
swords by special permission of the Ger- 
man Army and perhaps in recognition of 
their bloody, hopeless fight. In Paris, 
Foreign Minister van Kleffens estimated 





that the full cost to the Dutch had been 
100,000 killed out of 400,000 men, a ratio 
far higher than in most World War battles. 
And the Queen’s Guards regiments lost up 
to 80 per cent of their effectives. 

Despite the bombings, the Germans took 
over a country that had not been seriously 
smashed. In Flushing British marines had 
wrought much damage on the port, and at 
Ijmuiden they blew up dock facilities and 
blocked the canal leading from the North 
Sea to Amsterdam by sinking a 12,000- 
ton ship across it. The greatest damage 
was in Rotterdam. Planes flying wing tip 


to wing tip leveled a third of ihe city be- 
fore it surrendered. The Netherlands Lega- 
tion in Paris estimated that 100,000 of the 
500,000 population had been killed in the 
raids. The German estimate, however, was 
that only 300 lives had been lost. 

As in Denmark, the Germans gained 
large stores of cereals and dairy products 
and struck another heavy blow at Britain’s 
butter and egg supplies. But most of all 
they received 20 to 30 air bases, and 
Berlin newspapers hailed the conquest 
with predictions that the aerial war on 
Britain would begin in “the near future.” 
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WAR WEEK 





The speed and power of this first 
huge offensive of the war has gone met- 
aphorically even beyond that of the 
famed blitzkrieg. In fact, the titanic 
German attack, executed with such me- 
teoric velocity and weight, warrants the 
coining of a new word—Meteorskrieg, 
fitting its weight and impact. 

Although the German offensive plan 
had not yet been fully unmasked at the 
beginning of this week, it had sufficiently 
unfolded for some understanding of its 
magnitude and of its objectives. 


—_—— 





Strategy 

The strategy of this vast offensive 
operation was definitely predicated on 
the Germans’ possession of the initiative. 
In a military sense, this means the power 
inherent in the freedom of action of one’s 
own troops, and, above all, the power to 
lead and dictate the course of a campaign 
or battle. The Germans’ creed, founded 
on the fundamental military maxim that 
the “possession of the initiative is essen- 
tial to success in war,” must be given a 
high rating, along with their efficient 
preparedness, among the reasons for the 
marked success of the great offensive. 

Although details are wanting, the 
grand strategy of the Germans is not so 
involved that the pillars of its structure 
cannot be visualized. With the Den- 
mark occupation and the Norway in- 
vasion viewed as the first step of the 
grand strategical plan, it would seem that 
the gaining of the Dutch coastline was 
the second step in its fulfillment. 

The entry into Belgium, lacking at 
first the intensity of the Holland drive, 
was so timed as to conceal whether the 
movement was a strong feint to hold 
back Allied troops from any successful 
effort to rescue Holland or another major 
offensive (as it turned out to be) with 
Belgium and, most important, its coast- 
line, as the objectives. This third step 
was announced by the German High 
Command as the “Belgian Campaign,” 
only after it had been well under way. 

With planned, progressive moves, the 
next phase of the grand strategy was reg- 
istered in the Sedan area. 

The network of the general scheme was 
not only so arranged that the advance 
in each theater of operation was deter- 
mined by the success in the preceding 
effort, but, more than that, each cam- 
paign was also so designed that failure 
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would not register defeat but would be 
only a holdup. The drives, seemingly sep- 
arate, were so interwoven that the of- 
fensive strategy was capable at any time 
of being shifted to the defensive. Such 
a shift is a difficult military operation, 
but in this vast enterprise we see the 
plan shaped for this contingency. 

In initiating the attack in the historic 
region of Sedan, the German thrust was 
so timed with the Belgian campaign as 
to make it difficult in the beginning to 
evaluate its strength and to interpret 
its purpose. However, as battle successes 
came to the invaders, the intensity and 
magnitude of the Sedan movement was 
unfolded and finally laid bare as the 
Belgian defenses began to crumble. 


Positions 


Be.cium: In taking the Belgian strong- 
hold of Eben Emael and masking the 
Liége forts in less time than expert opinion 
had estimated, the final decision must 
have been reached to subjugate Belgium 
and gain the coast. Under the impetus of 
achievement, the armies pointed on the 
Antwerp-Malines-Brussels-Charleroi line 
and pressed rapidly in the attainment of 
Belgium’s heart line. Here they rested 
to mop up their gains and consolidate 
their positions, with a view to launching 
their next attack to attain the coast. 

The Allied front facing the German at 
the beginning of the week must be con- 
sidered as a delaying position. The line 
in general runs north and south, with the 
British reported on the upper end. 
Natural barriers behind which the British 
and Belgian forces can make a stand 
other than with a delaying objective in 
mind are absent in Western Belgium (see 
map). And as the time factor prevents 
the organization of a position with strong 
field fortifications, one may definitely 
estimate this Allied line will be gradually 
pushed back and finally broken. 

The one great necessity of the Allies 
in the retrograde movement will be to 
preserve their lines of communication and 
supply from being cut by the German 
advance westward across Belgium or by 
the German drive in France headed for 
the Channel ports. 


France: In crashing the frontier at 
the Sedan gate, the Germans selected 
what military observers considered a 
weak link in the French defense system. 


The German Meteorskrieg 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


From a military point of view the 
French Maginot Line could not be ex- 
pected to be of uniform strength from 
Switzerland to the North Sea. In fact, 
sound fortification principles called for 
making the area deep and shallow in 
accordance with the position of the 
enemy and the estimated military situa- 
tion. So, with this defense fundamental 
as a guide, it would seem that the French 
military engineers were justified in giv- 
ing the area greatest width along the 
German frontier from Toul and Nancy, 
eastward for some 70 miles. 

The fortified area narrows materially 
when it approaches the Belgian border— 
in fact to some 20 miles. This would seem 
warranted, in view of the Belgian “Little 


Maginot Line,” which parallels the 
Luxembourg border and which the 


French counted on to remain intact until 
they could arrive in sufficient force to 
stem a German drive in this sector. Ex- 
perts called this Belgian-defended area 
a “vast system of defense.” Hence the 
Maginot Line in the Sedan area might 
have been viewed by the French just as 
an emergency position. 

Perhaps the French, counting so heavi- 
ly on the Belgian defense system to the 
north, spaced their fortresses at greater 
intervals in this sector. Particularly was 
this true in the neighborhood of Sedan. 
Officers of the French and Belgian Armies 
told this observer some time back that 
this line juncture was known as “The 
Elbow” and was frequently spoken of as 
a weak spot. This was also the reaction 
of this observer on a visit to the Sedan 
area some two years ago. 


Battle Line 


The German drive into France, with 
the wedge pointed into the Laon-St. 
Quentin sector some 65 miles from Paris, 
seemed to have shifted northward in 
direction at the start of this week, reach- 
ing Péronne and pointed at the Channel 
ports—60 miles away. 

The expected Allied counterattack was 
launched eastward toward Maubeuge, 
southward along the line Landrecies-Le 
Cateau-St. Quentin, and northward at 
points from the Laon-Rethel-Montmédy 
sector. As will be seen from the map, the 
advances initiated, if continued success- 
fully, would not only stop the German 
drive but nip off this salient and proba- 
bly turn a German defeat into a rout. 
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How the U.S. Must Face New Problems in Sea Power 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


A: the great struggle on the 
western front enters a critical stage, we 
are belatedly beginning to wake up and 
realize what a crushing defeat to the 
Allies would mean to the Americans of 
the future. We are aware now that Ger- 
many is making a resolute bid, not just 
for the. domination of Central Europe 
and slow growth in strength, but for 
immediate world power. 


America’s Position 

America’s problem is to meet a new 
concept of totalitarian warfare. We have 
three fundamentals to go on: (1) While 
hard to get at, we are no longer geo- 
graphically invulnerable, and other parts 
of the hemisphere where we have vital 
interests are even less so. (2) In the 
event of a conclusive Allied defeat, we 
are going to have to adjust ourselves to 
the possibility—if not the certainty— 
that all the world outside our hemisphere 
will be dominated by three or four pow- 
erful and militaristic states who have 
already shown that they respect only 
those national interests which are backed 
by military strength. And (3), we are 
not prepared. 

Because we are essentially a sea power, 
our policies have constantly pivoted 
about sea strength in the Atlantic and 
Pacific. And because sea power roams 
and strikes far afield, the policy of a 
naval power even more than that of a 
military power must be based on an un- 
derstanding of its position in relations 
with all the rest of the world. 

Ever since the Civil War, as the ties 
between Britain and ourselves grew 
stronger with the passing years, our sea 
defense has been looking more to the 
Pacific. The last war also found us un- 
prepared, and for two years after the 
start we dawdled along serene in the 
confidence that the British Fleet stood 
between us and harm. 

Time was not as pressing a factor then 
as it is today, and neither had the air- 
plane come into the full exercise of its 
powers. Only in 1916 did we awaken to 
the danger confronting us if the Allies 
lost, and even then it was not until 1918 
that an American Army was prepared to 
take the field. 

Geography long ago ceased to have the 
meaning it did in the days when peace- 
loving President Thomas Jefferson, in his 
desire to remain neutral and escape in- 


volvement in the-Napoleonic wars, sub- 
scribed to the Embargo Act and pinned 
his faith on little gunboats, stored in 
sheds until needed for use. Jefferson 
spoke of “the ruinous folly of a Navy.” 
This policy was ineffectual, and the War 
of 1812 followed. Out of that unsuccess- 
ful attempt at isolation came the nu- 
cleus of our Navy, which had been start- 
ed under the administration of President 
John Adams. 

In this present war the tempo is so 
rapid that the next moves may catch 
us by surprise. The alternative outcomes 
of the German offensive in France and 
Belgium are not simply limited to an 
Allied counterattack and victory on one 
hand and a Europe turned over to the 
militant dictatorships on the other. It 
may not be a short war, as the Nazis 
hope. 

There is always a possibility that Brit- 
ain and France, and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, would not yield 
even if France were overrun and Britain 
invaded. To yield would mean the dis- 
memberment of these two great empires 
and the gradual mopping up of the sep- 
arate entities comprising them. 

On the basis of this reasoning, and be- 
cause of the strong ties of necessity be- 
tween Britain and France, they might 
continue the united front. In that case 
the war would enter another phase where 
sea power, through its mobility and abil- 
ity to exert economic pressure, would 
play a more prominent part than mili- 
tary operations. If worst came to worst 
the seats of government could be moved 
to Canada. In case the British moved, 
it would be necessary for the French to 
come along also to assure that working 
accord which only the proximity of the 
two governments could give. 

Should this come about, then Russia 
and the United States become two great 
balances of power—Russia through her 
latent strength and reluctance to be- 
come a mere satellite of Nazi power, and 
ourselves because the instant the war 
comes to Canada we are of necessity in 
it. And these considerations, should they 
come to pass, make it improbable that 
Italy would remain a staunch ally of 
Nazi Germany even though tempted into 
the struggle now by the prospect of im- 
mediate gain. 

A rapid German or Allied victory in 
the west, or the war brought to our own 


shores—these are only some of the more 
spectacular alternatives for which we 
must condition ourselves. In addition, 
we have scarcely begun to understand 
the meaning of total warfare. It means 
warfare on civilians as well as combat- 
ants, as events are daily showing us with 
increasing tempo. But total warfare also 
means total preparation. For years the 
German people have been called on to 
make great sacrifices so that the Nazi 
military machine should have the finest 
weapons and the greatest possible 
strength. Such a threat could not be met 
by a peace-loving democracy without 
tremendous sacrifice. 


America’s Solution 

As we awaken to what total war 
means, and see neutrality and isolation 
gone a-glimmering and the penalty of 
unpreparedness facing us, the Navy and 
Air Force must be the objects of our 
first effort. Never was it wise to send 
youths inadequately armed and trained 
to the front to be slaughtered. 

For the Navy the mission becomes 
great increase in air strength and pos- 
sibly a fleet on the 5-5; 5-3 basis. This 
ratio is not used in the old sense of a 
quantitative limitation of arms, but as 
a two-ocean concept with the 5-3 ratio, 
or the greater strength, assigned to the 
ocean which seems most threatened at 
any given time and the 5-5 ratio, or 
parity, in the one where we are safest. 
Because, defend it as we will, the integ- 
rity of the Panama Canal may not be 
assured always for continuous opera- 
tions. 

As to the acquisition of bases, our first 
concern still lies in the Pacific. Hereto- 
fore the Pacific problem has always been 
thought of almost exclusively in terms 
of our relations with Japan. But with 
the coming of age of air power we must 
think about more than other fleets. Pa- 
cific bases could be an equal danger now 
in the hands of any country with great 
air strength which could get a foothold 
in Latin America. 

In the Atlantic, the status quo remains 
if the Allies win or even move to the 
New World. If, however, a crushing de- 
feat forced them to sue for peace on any 
terms the situation for us in this ocean 
becomes precarious, and in our own de- 
fense we will be forced to take decisive 
measures. 


























Drive 180 miles an hour? Of 
course you don’t. Take curves at 110? 
Certainly not! But motors, brakes, 
axles and tires that withstand such 
terrific strains on the speedway 
give you super-safety on the 
highway. Discoveries made here 
have saved thousands of lives — 
perhaps even yours! That’s the real 
reason forthe Indianapolis Speedway. 

Just think—500 miles here is equal 
to 50,000 miles of ordinary driving. 
Tire failure may cost a life! But these 
drivers knowtire construction.That’s 
why all the winners for 20 consecutive 
years have used Firestone Tires. 

The same patented construction 
features used in these tires are built 
into Firestone Champion Tires for 
your car. The Safety-Lock Gum- 
Dipped Cord body gives greater 
protection against blowouts. The 
silent Gear-Grip tread has 3,456 
sharp-edged angles for greater 
protection againstskidding and gives 
much longer non-skid mileage. 

For greater safety and economy Iuse 
Firestone Champion Tires. You can 
getthem on your newcar—or puta set 
on your present Car at no extra cost! 
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CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER, 
President, Eastern Air Lines; 
President, Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway Corporation, 


See Firestone Champion 
Tires made in the 
Firestone Factory and 
Exhibition Building at 
New York World's Fair 
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“Bless us,” cried 
the Mayor,'What’s that?” 


Sixty-three years have passed since 
Farm Journal rediscovered the “secret 
charm” with which Hamelin’s Pied 
Piper could “draw all creatures beneath 
the sun.”” Read Browning’s poem again 
and you'll see that he promised each 
group of listeners the things they wanted 
most, in terms they could believe. 

Today 2,500,000 families who live by 
the soil follow happily and eagerly an- 
other Piper’s promise of “‘a joyous land 
where waters gushed and fruit trees 
grew, and flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
and everything is strange and new.” 
For Farm Journal’s editors pipe to 
them the magic of fact, the wizardry of 
progress, the lilting persuasion of mod- 
ern methods. 

And the mayors of a thousand towns 
repeat “Bless us, what’s that?” as the 
Farm Journal’s Pied Piper leads a honk- 
ing, singing horde of men, women and 
children to town, sends them swarming 
over grocers and druggists and car deal- 


& ers and appliance men in search of the 


modern things he’s promised them— 
and shown them how to own. 

Unless you are farm bred and raised, 
you may not find the Piper’s message 
in every word and paragraph of Farm 
Journal. But if you are an advertiser 
you'll soon feel its irresistible urge, its 
unbelievable results on farm folks’ think- 
ing, living, and buying. We'd like to 
show you what the Piper has done for 
America’s largest advertisers. We'd like 
to put him to work for you. 
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Battlefield of Ages 


Blood Has Flowed on Plains 
of France Since B.C. Era 





The territory of plains, forests, and low 
hills over which German, Belgian, French, 
and British soldiers fought last week has 
been a battleground since earliest recorded 
history. Julius Caesar in 57 B.C. was sur- 
prised by 60,000 fierce Nervii tribesmen 
who swept across the Sabis (now Sambre) 
River near the spot now occupied by the 
French town of Maubeuge while Caesar’s 
main army of six legions, about 30,000 
men, was setting up camp on the opposite 
bank. The Romans won the day only 
after Caesar himself seized a shield and 
rallied his men. 

In the 1,997 years between Caesar and 
Hitler, many other war-lords have over- 
run Belgian, Dutch, and surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

The town of Louvain, considered the 
center of Belgian culture, fell to the Kai- 
ser’s army on Aug. 19, 1914. When resi- 
dents exchanged shots with occupying 
troops a few days later, the Germans in 
reprisal shot 79 inhabitants and set fire 
to numerous houses; spreading flames de- 
stroyed much of the town, including the 
university library. After the war the li- 
brary was restored by American contri- 
butions. At the suggestion of the Bel- 
giat Cardinal Mercier, Whitney Warren, 
the hitect, prepared an_ inscription 
whic’ ead: “Furore Teutonica Diruta; 
Dono Americano Restituta.” (“Destroyed 
by German fury; restored by American 
generosity.”) After the Cardinal’s death, 
others opposed the inscription. Warren lost 
the case in the Belgian courts, and the in- 
scription wasn’t used. American corre- 
spondents who drove through Louvain 
with the Germans last week found that 
the library had again been totally de- 
stroyed by fire. 

At Antwerp in 1576, 6,000 citizens died 
during three days of the “Spanish Fury” 
unleashed by the Duke of Alva. After- 
ward, Antwerp was besieged for fourteen 
months by the Duke of Parma. Its sur- 
render in 1585 forced Protestant Holland 
to bow to Catholic Spain. Antwerp also 
held out for two years as a die-hard Dutch 
stronghold in the successful Belgian war of 
independence launched in Brussels in 
1830. And in the World War, the Belgians, 
aided by 10,000 British, held out for ten 
days against a heavy German bombard- 
ment. 

At 6 am. on Sept. 1, 1870, German 
troops under the Crown Princes of Prus- 
sia and Saxony opened fire on Sedan, 
whither the French Army under Marshal 
MacMahon had retreated. One of the first 
shells wounded MacMahon, and _subse- 
quent confusing orders for a retreat disor- 
ganized the French Army, enabling the 
German troops to surround it. Napoleon 
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Armies move over an old battlefield again 


III, then visiting his troops in Sedan, or- 
dered them to surrender and was himself 
captured, along with 100,000 French pris- 
oners. The Germans marched on Paris 
and besieged it from Sept. 19, 1870, to 
Jan. 28, 1871, when the French capitulat- 
ed. The siege and subsequent occupation 
left many bitter memories. Even now 
some elderly Parisians call a cupola a 
“Was ist das,” recalling an ancient atroci- 
ty story: that German soldiers used 
to point at a cupola and ask: “Was 
ist das?” (“What is that?’”), then slit 
the throat of the Frenchman who looked 
up to see. 

But these episodes, each famous enough 
and bloody enough in its time, are ob- 
scure in comparison with the fame of the 
field at Waterloo and the sunken road 
where Napoleon’s cavalry piled up in con- 
fusion. That defeat made the name a 
household word everywhere for the down- 
fall of excessive ambition. Last week, how- 
ever, the German Army overran Waterloo 
without difficulty as it moved on to Brus- 
sels in pursuit of the retreating Allied 
forces. 


Graves of the AEF 


Within this same historic region of 
France and Belgium lie countless Ameri- 
can monuments and six of the eight Amer- 


ican military cemeteries of Europe*. The 


rows of simple white crosses, now threat- 
ened by the Nazi drive, mark the graves of 
28,893 members of the AEF. 

Two of these burial grounds were in 
the direct line of the German advance this 
week. One was Flanders Field cemetery at 
Waereghem, halfway between Brussels 
and Ypres, where 368 casualties of the 
two Ypres-Lys offensives against the Hin- 
denburg Line (Aug. 18-Sept. 4, Oct. 30- 
Nov. 11) are buried. The other was the 
Somme cemetery, between the French 
cities of Cambrai and St. Quentin, where 
1,833 white crosses mark the end of those 
who fell with the British at Bony and 
with the French at Cantigny. 

Comparatively safe for the present are 
the four others which lie to the southeast 


of the Nazi bulge. The Oise-Aisne ceme- 


tery, near Fére-en-Tardenois and only 14 
miles from Chateau-Thierry, holds 6,012 
of those who died fighting for the Ourcq 
Heights. The Aisne-Marne cemetery at the 
foot of Belleau Wood marks the graves of 
2,288 more who fought in the Marne Valley. 

The largest of the six, with 14,240 white 





*The two others are outside the present bat- 
tle area: Suresnes (1,541 graves), on the slopes 
of Mont Valérien 5 miles south of Paris, and 
Brookwood (468 graves), 25 miles southwest 
of London. 
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crosses, is the Meuse-Argonne, near Ro- 
magne-sous-Montfaucon, and a landmark 
of the greatest American battle in history 
—the Allies’ final drive, with America’s 
First Army pushing the Germans back 
over the Meuse River and gaining the 
Sedan Heights, but allowing the French to 
enter the city first. To the southeast of the 
Meuse-Argonne are the St. Mihiel burial 
grounds where 4,152 American soldiers 
rest. 





Warm-up for War 


Tempo of Italian Belligerency 
Heightened by Demonstrations 


The grapevine spread word about Rome 
last week that Premier Mussolini had re- 
inforced his battery of loudspeakers in the 
great square in front of his Palazzo Véne- 
zia in readiness for his expected momen- 
tous announcement to the multitude: that 
Italy was in the war on the side of its 
Axis partner. 

Loudspeakers or not, the Duce certainly 
did more than hint to his people that his 
silence might be broken any day. An edi- 
torial (believed written by Mussolini him- 
self) in his own newspaper, Popolo d’Ttalia, 
on May 17 said: “Fascist Italy must ar- 
rive at its great predestined goal .. . The 
Italian people must now or never achieve 
their Mediterranean destiny. Now or nev- 
er!” For the Italians “Mediterranean des- 
tiny” meant just one thing—getting con- 
trol of Mare Nostrum (“Our Sea”—the 
Mediterranean). Only an Allied defeat 
could give them that. 

Next day the Duce’s paper added that 
Italy was already in the war: “We be- 
lieve in the Duce, who from the interven- 
tion of 1915 to the intervention of 1939 
(we consider ourselves in fact as already 
having intervened) carried Italy from vic- 
tory to victory to this gigantic epilogue 
of revindication.” Then on Sunday of this 
week Mussolini’s Foreign Minister son-in- 
law, Count Galeazzo Ciano, speaking in 
Milan to celebrate the forging of the Axis 
military pact on May 22 last year, said 
that Italy could not “remain outside the 
vicissitudes of European life.” Italians, he 
added, were ready to march when Musso- 
lini gave the word. 

Indeed, the Fascist government had al- 
ready whipped the war fervor up to a con- 
siderable show of heat in Rome and 
throughout the peninsula. Organized Fas- 
cist youth demonstrations against the Al- 
lied blockade went on. Schools were closed, 
and thousands of students converged on 
the Piazza di Venezia shouting: “Viva 
Mussolini! Viva Hitler! Down with the 
democracies! We are ready to fight! Or- 
der us to go!” 

The Duce made two balcony appear- 
ances, smiled, and saluted, but said noth- 
ing. He also drove past a mock funeral 
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procession bearing a coffin draped with Al- 
lied flags which were burned near the Brit- 
ish Embassy. Heavy guards were posted 
around the British and French Embassies. 
Gangs of toughs put up more posters de- 
nouncing the Allies and mauled Britons 
who protested. 

The Fascists finally clamped down on 
the Vatican newspaper Osservatore Ro- 
mano. They accused it of being pro-Ally 
because it had been covering the war im- 
partially—the controlled Fascist press is 
uniformly pro-German. After being prac- 
tically suppressed by the simple process 
of newsdealer and reader intimidation out- 
side Vatican City, the Vatican organ gave 
up printing editorials and all war news 
except official communiqués; instead of 
150,000 copies, the daily press run was cut 
to only 30,000. 

Mussolini took other steps which seemed 
to indicate his announcement would soon 
be forthcoming. More men were called to 
the colors—raising the army to 2,000,000 
—because, as the War Ministry put it, of 
“demands of an exceptional character.” 
And a new arms appropriation of nearly 
$100,000,000 that will put the Italian 
budget some $1,300,000,000 in the red was 
decreed to meet the “international situa- 
tion.” 

It was amid this atmosphere of mount- 
ing belligerency that the Fascist dictator 
received President Roosevelt’s second ap- 
peal to keep his country out of the war. 
The Duce sent a reply to the President, 
and while neither Rome nor Washington 
released the messages exchanged it was 
reported to have been courteous but non- 
committal. 

Still, there were some signs that Musso- 
lini’s relations with the democracies were 
not as bad as they seemed. Italy and 
Britain were said to have reached a clear- 
ing agreement involving some $60,000,000 
in trade. And last week the Italian luxury 


Lees in The London Sunday Graphic 


liners Conte di Savoia, westbound, and 
the Rex, eastbound, both were allowed for 
the first time to pass the British contra- 
band control station at Gibraltar without 
inspection. 

These things did nothing to tone down 
the outward show of militancy. News- 
papers took the line that Fascists “must 
not feel the pangs of jealousy for the flam- 
ing victories of our comrades of Hitler's 
Germany; we will be with them at the final 
victory.” Preparations were made to save 
Rome from bombing because of its art 
treasures and also by declaring it a “holy 
city” because of the Vatican. And this 
week, for the first time since the start of 
the war, air-raid arills and nightly black- 
outs were ordered for Milan, Turin, and 
other northern cities and towns. 


Nervous Neighbors 

While the war drums were booming in 
Fascist Italy, its nervous neutral neigh- 
bors anxiously awaited Mussolini’s next 
move, fearing—and preparing for—the 
worst. If the Duce took the plunge, they 
could scarcely hope to keep from being 
dragged in along with him. 

The outlook for Switzerland was gloom- 
iest of all. Like Holland, it had ridden out 
the World War storm; like Holland, it 
was periled by the new war. The warning 
was promptly heeded: within eighteen 
hours the Swiss mobilized their full fight- 
ing strength of more than half a million 
and called up even Boy Scouts and old 
women for their rear guard. 

Fifteen to 25 Nazi divisions were re- 
ported in the Black Forest ready to strike 
at the Allies through Switzerland. A Swiss 
plane shot down a German bomber that 
crossed the border. There was also a threat 
from the south: London heard rumors 
that Italy was planning to attack the Ital- 
ian-speaking canton of Ticino simultane- 
ously with a Nazi assault on Basle. 
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Italy’s other nearest neutral neighbor, 
Yugoslavia, was likewise badly worried. 
Although there was an anti-Yugoslav dem- 
onstration at the Italian border city of 
Fiume, the recent scare that Italy would 
invade the Dalmatian coast died down. 
Belgrade was expected to send a trade 
delegation to Rome next month. But a 
menace loomed in another quarter. Hit- 
ler’s Volkischer Beobachter accused Yugo- 
slavia of mistreating its German minority 
—a charge that recalled memories of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. Yugoslavia 
put its army of 700,000 on a war footing 
and strengthened its frontier forces. 

Other Balkan countries took fresh pre- 
cautions. Hungary called up 60,000 more 
men following reports that German troops 
were pouring into the Nazi protectorate 
of Slovakia on its northern border. Greece 
also mobilized an additional 60,000 sol- 
diers and rushed reinforcements to the 
border along Italian Albania. Rumania, in 
spite of not filling the Reich’s oil quota 
ordered that oil companies in storing fuel 
for the Rumanian Government’s own war- 
time needs should choose reservoirs “diffi- 
cult to be discovered or destroyed by the 
enemy.” 

However, there was an important stabi- 
lizing influence at work in the Balkans— 
an apparent Russian effort to maintain 
the status quo there. As a Yugoslav trade 
delegation wound up its work in Moscow— 
results were kept secret—the Soviet Union 
was also entering into negotiations with 
Turkey and Rumania. Bulgaria is already 
oriented toward Russia. The inference was 
that the Soviet was unwilling to stand 
idly by while Germany and Italy try to 
gobble up the Balkans. 

Then, too, in any Balkan and Mediter- 
ranean showdown the Allied naval and 
military concentrations would have to be 
reckoned with. On May 15 the British 
and French fleets sailed out from their 
Alexandria, Egypt, base on “maneuvers.” 
Two days later a second large Australian 
troop contingent landed in Egypt on its 
way to join the Anzacs who arrived there 
last February, and the other Allied forces 
in the Near East. And the following day 
Marshal Fevsi Chakmak, the Turkish 
Army chief, left Ankara on a sudden 
visit to the Allied headquarters at Beirut, 
Syria. 





Receding Royalty 


By last week Hitler had run up a score 
almost comparable to Napoleon’s as a men- 
ace to crowned heads. The invasion of 
Scandinavia made King Christian of Den- 
mark a virtual prisoner at Copenhagen and 
drove King Haakon and Crown Prince Olaf 
of Norway into hiding, although they con- 
tinued to direct their country’s little army. 
The invasion of the Low Countries then 
added a new quota of emigrant royalty. 

At London’s barnlike Liverpool Street 


Station on May 13 soldiers saluted as King 
George, wearing his admiral’s uniform, 
welcomed a tired old lady with a gas mask 
over her shoulder. The war had made 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland a refugee. 
Her daughter Princess Juliana, with her 
husband and two children (she is expect- 
ing another) , had arrived earlier. The hus- 
band, Prince Bernhard, himself a German, 
went back to join the Dutch, who then 
were still holding out in Zeeland. 

Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxem- 
bourg reached Paris on May 13 with her 
husband, Prince Felix, and their six chil- 
dren, while three children of King Leo- 
pold of Belgium were said to have gone 
to stay in England with the British prin- 
cesses. And Archduke Otto of Hapsburg, 
pretender to the nonexistent Austrian 
throne, escaped to France with his moth- 
er, ex-Empress Zita, and five of her seven 
other children from Steenockerzeel Cas- 
tle near Louvain, Belgium, during the 
Nazi onslaught. Otto had left New York 
by transatlantic plane on April 30, get- 
ting back just in time to meet the war 
coming his way. 


The Kaiser 


In one instance, however, the Nazis re- 
spected royalty. On May 14 their columns 
driving on Utrecht, Holland, gave Doorn 
a wide berth so as not to disturb the 81- 


year-old ex-Kaiser of Germany, who has 
been in exile since two days before the 
World War Armistice. The detour, which 
caused half a day’s delay in the advance, 
was made at the command of Hitler. The 
Fihrer also detailed two of his black- 
uniformed personal bodyguards to replace 
Wilhelm’s Dutch guards, At the same time 
the Hohenzollern family sent a representa- 
tative to Doorn to see that the former 
Emperor was safe. It was said in Berlin 
that he was free to return to the Reich. 
However, one of his grandsons remarked: 
“So far as Grandpa is concerned, all he de- 
sires is to be left in peace on his little 
Dutch estate.” 





Allied Comfort 


The lowering clouds that hung over 
the Allies last week without 
their profitable lining: the Nazi invasion 
of the Low Countries, like the conquests 
of Poland, Norway, and Denmark, 
gobbled up new territory, but much of 
the wealth there had skipped out of 
Hitler’s reach. 

That was particularly true of shipping. 
On May 15 London and New York com- 
mittees of Dutch shipping men and 
representatives of their exiled govern- 
ment were formed to operate the Dutch 
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Wide World 


The former German Kaiser got a Nazi honor guard 
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merchant fleet of some 1,500 vessels with 
a 3,000,000 tonnage for the Allies. Most 
of the smaller Belgian merchant marine 
—about 200 ships of 400,000-odd tons— 
also escaped and came into Allied service, 
although one of its largest liners, the 
13,869-ton Ville de Bruges, was bombed 
and beached on May 15 while carrying 
refugees from Belgium to Britain. This 
ship was formerly the President Harding, 
long operated by the United States Lines, 
but sold to a Belgian company last Jan- 
uary. 

The biggest Allied prize had been the 
4,000,000 Norwegian merchant tonnage 
at sea last month when the Nazis struck 
at Scandinavia. The addition of the 
Dutch and Belgian fleets meant that 
the war has created a great Allied ar- 
mada of about 15,000 British, French, 
Polish, Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, and 
Belgian craft of more than 30,000,000 
tons, approximately half the world’s total 
tonnage. Denmark’s contribution has 
been proportionately smallest. Much 
Danish shipping refused to join the Allies 
voluntarily and, although the British 
seized a large part of it anyway, the re- 
mainder is under German control. The 
seven seas have virtually been cleared 
of German ships by the Allied blockade, 
however, and last week 26 more Nazi 
vessels in the Dutch East and West 
Indies were seized by the authorities 
there as prizes of war. Incidentally, the 
war’s spread to Scandinavia and the Low 
Countries plugged bad leaks in the block- 
ade, since they had been importing much 
from overseas which eventually reached 
the Reich. The changed situation made it 
possible last week for the British to close 
down their contraband control stations 
at Kirkwall and the Downs. 

Hitler likewise was unable to get his 
hands on an estimated $1,000,000,000 in 
Dutch and Belgian gold reserves which 
were safe in British, French, and Ameri- 
can banks, available for meeting Allied 
war needs. More than $120,000,000 in 
Dutch bullion went to London just be- 
fore the invasion. The gold reserves of 
the Allies are now put at more than 
$5,200,000,000, while the last figure 
given for German reserves was but $26,- 
600,000. 
‘ The crown jewels of the Rios of 
Orange, including Queen Wilhelmina’s 
famous necklace of cherry-sized pearls, 
also were reported to have been brought 
to London with the Queen on her flight 
from The Hague. As soon as the Nazis 
crossed the Dutch and Belgian frontiers 
the evacuation of precious stones from 
Amsterdam and Antwerp, the world’s 
diamond centers, began. Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of gems were taken in pack- 
ages and suitcases to London and Paris. 
London got most, making it the new 
diamond center. 

Finally, the Allies can cash in on the 
vast resources of the Dutch and Belgian 








colonial empires. Control of the Dutch 
East Indies—which last week seemed at 
least temporarily safe from Japanese 
attack—gives them practically a world 
monopoly of rubber and the most valu- 
able tin, as well as fresh supplies of oil 
and other essential raw materials, while 
the Belgian Congo will provide them 
with more copper. 


*Parashootists’ 
Britain Musters Strange Army 


Awaiting German Air Troops 


On the cockpits of Heinkel bombers of 
the Lion Squadron brought down off Brit- 
ain have been found metal plaques in- 
scribed with Hitler’s warning: “There are 
no more islands!” Last week Britons were 
inclined to agree. 

London, like other cities and towns, un- 











London Daily Express 
“What’s the matter pal— 
want to change your mind?’ 
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derwent a metamorphosis. The blackout 
of this war had already made the capita] 
nothing like the gay World War “Blighty.” 
And as the Germans swept through the 
Low Countries and aimed for the Chap. 
nel, London suddenly took on the appear. 
ance of a besieged city. Barbed-wire ep. 
tanglements and new sandbagged ma. 
chine-gun emplacements were hastily 
thrown up around government buildings 
and other strategic points. Roofs bristled 
with more guns. The Admiralty and War 
Office in Whitehall and Broadcasting 
House in Portland Place became arsenals, 
their entrances guarded by tin-hatted sen- 
tries with fixed bayonets. Radio cars and 
motorcycle patrols cruised along streets 
and highways night and day. Everywhere 
men, women, and children were stopped 
and questioned. 

The reason for this was the roundup of 
aliens. On May 12 Scotland Yard detec- 
tives had hustled 3,000 Germans and Aus- 
trians off to internment camps from east 
and south coast areas (NEWSWEEK, ‘ay 
20). Four days later as many more were 
rounded up in a second raid on aliens, this 
time mostly in London. 

When the new tide of refugees began 
to arrive from the Low Countries, Dutch 
and Belgian intelligence officers helped 
Scotland Yard men check them over. The 
need for all such precautions was shown 
when maps marked with locations of war 
plants, power, and other vital services 
were found on some of the Germans 
seized for internment. Clues discovered 
in Holland had put the British on the 
trail of a Nazi plot in England. 

The possibility that Germany would at- 
tempt parachute landings in the British 
Isles was considered the most serious men- 
ace. On May 14 Anthony Eden, the new 
War Minister, broadcast an appeal for 
men between 17 and 65 to join a volunteer 
anti-parachute army. Before Eden fin- 
ished speaking, telephone lines 
choked with calls from volunteers. Among 
the first were elderly sportsmen who want- 
ed to bring along their rifles and shotguns. 
Within 24 hours 250,000 men—promptly 
dubbed “Parashootists”—had enrolled in 
“Eden’s Army.” They are to be equipped 
with uniforms so the Germans can’t claim 
that they are civilian sharpshooters. As a 
further precaution against parachutists, 
Home Security Minister Sir John Ander- 
son urged all car owners to keep their ma- 
chines locked at night and to remove parts 
of the engines. Roads were strictly pa- 
trolled and motorists questioned, and the 
Admiralty requisitioned motorboats to 
strengthen coast patrols. 

At the same time evacuation authorities 
warned parents to have their children 
ready to leave cities and dangerous areas 
in case of air raids. And on Sunday of this 
week 10,000 children who had been sent 
to the east coast at the outbreak of war 
were transferred to Wales because their 
havens had become danger spots. How- 
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Acme radiophoto 
Britain became suspicious of a possible parachute invasion 









ever, the Ministry of Health warned: 
“There are few areas, perhaps no areas, 
which can be regarded as safe from air 
attack under the conditions of modern 
warfare.” 





Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 








oor 


The Battle for Narvik 


There was one front last week on which 
the Allies continued to make headway. 


Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 
Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the} 


While the main armies in France and Balkans. 
Belgium were being driven back, Allied Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. ; 
warships, bombers, and troops hammered Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
away at the outnumbered Germans in her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 
and around the iron-ore port of Narvik on March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
the Northern Norwegian coast. is signed in Moscow. 

The Germans fought fiercely to hold on, April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
for, if the war of movement over the old and invades Norway. 
European battlefields should be stalled into April 15—Allied troops start landing in 
a prolonged war of position, regular sup- Norwegian fjords. 
plies of Swedish iron via Narvik would be April 30—Germans take Dombas and 
needed to replenish the Reich’s present Stéren, the Allied key positions in Central 

Norway. ‘ 


reserve. 

But the Germans in the far north were 
in a bad spot. Their food was giving out; 
supplies by plane arrived only irregularly, 
and reinforcements from the German 
Army in Central Norway were cut off by 
the mountain barrier and by the Allied 
sea control. By this week most of the 
Germans had retired from Narvik itself 
and dug into the rugged mountains along 
the 26-mile railway to the Swedish frontier. 
The attacking force, consisting of French, 
British and Norwegian troops, was spread- 
ing out to cut off lines of retreat. 

The result was to start a hurried, and 
potentially important, diplomatic battle 
in Stockholm. Three times in three days 
the Swedish Minister to Berlin flew back 
to his home capital. Germany was said to 
be “requesting” permission to send troops 
across Sweden to relieve the Narvik force 
via the back door. The excuse was that 
otherwise the Allies, once successful at 


May 2—Allies withdraw from Central 
Norway, because of German air superiority. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Chamberlain 
resigns, and Winston Churchill becomes 
Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch Govern- 
ment are established in London. 

May 17—Allies are driven back all along 
a line from Antwerp south to Rethel, 100 
miles from Paris. Germans enter Brussels 
as the Belgian Government flees to Ostend. 

May 18—German drive swings toward 
Channel ports to separate the Allied 
Armies. Premier Reynaud recalls 84-year- 
old Marshal Pétain as Vice Premier. 

May 19—Gen. Maxime Weygand named 
Allied generalissimo, replacing Gen. Mau- 
rice Gamelin. 

May 20—Allies begin counteroffensives 
in France. 
= > 














Narvik, would drive on into Sweden and 
grab the iron mines. Moreover, General 
Dietl, the commander at Narvik, is a 
friend of Hitler’s and the Fiihrer had 
promised not to abandon him. 

Sweden was loath to let the Germans 
come in, but at the start of this week had 
not broken off negotiations. Should the 
Swedes want to resist by force, they had 
no hope of help from Britain and France. 
But both Russia and Finland had previ- 
ously shown every sign of opposing further 
German expansion in the Baltic, and 
Stockholm’s chances lay in whatever re- 
straint Stalin could exert over Hitler. 





Sidelights of the War 


Isolated Sweden, center of the world’s 
match industry, announced last week that 
production of that commodity would cease 
on May 27 because of the “impossibility 
of exportation.” This does not, however, 
mean the end of the Swedish match trust 
(Svenska Tindsticksaktiebolaget). The 
production in its factories outside Sweden 
is five times as great as the annual do- 
mestic production of  90,000,000,000 
matches. 


As an incentive to step up production, a 
large munitions plant in England’s indus- 
trial Midlands is entertaining its night 
shift with cabaret shows during their mid- 
night lunch hour. 


{ This item appeared in The Bermudian 
Royal Gazette & Colonist Daily: 
The following donations have been grate- 
fully received by the Treasurer of the 
Bermuda Women’s Auxiliary Force: 


WOTU Pamtey Bale ceccessescssccsevsesssesce £5.10.0 


{ To its list of belligerevts last week the 
United States added an armyless state 
only 8 square miles in area—the princi- 
pality of Monaco, whose chief claim to 
fame is the gambling resort of Monte 
Carlo. Washington took this action be- 
cause, though Monaco has not actually 
entered the war, its police force of 200 
prohibits German activities and has turned 
over all German residents to France for 
internment. 


{The British Broadcasting Corp., which 
was caught short of a record of Norway’s 
national anthem when that country en- 
tered the war, has since made recordings 
of the anthems of almost every neutral 
nation, from Sweden and Turkey to the 
United States. 


{| After cabling expressions of sympathy 
to Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold, 
the League of Nations made preparations 
last week to move its headquarters 130 
miles west from Geneva to Vichy, France, 
in the event of the invasion of Switzerland. 
Of the League’s 329 employes, only 124 
will be retained—69 at Vichy, 37 on leave, 
and 18 at Geneva to take care of the 
Palace of Peace. 
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Nation Backs Up Defense Plan, 
But Demands Job Be Done Right 


Critics Pose Question: 
What Has Happened to Billions 
Poured Out Since 1933? 


As Adolf Hitler’s juggernaut rolled into 
France last week, the United States was 
plunged into dark anxiety for the Allies 
and simultaneously shocked into sudden 
realization of its own. unpreparedness 
against a modern blitzkrieg, despite a 
pending $2,000,000,000 defense program 
—biggest in peacetime history. 

While millions clung glumly to radios 
and snapped up war extras on streets, 
President Roosevelt hastily summoned his 
Cabinet officers and Army and Navy 
chiefs and whipped up sweeping plans for 
the most gigantic fighting forces since the 
World War, capable of defending the 
greater part of the Western Hemisphere. 

Then, amid scenes reminiscent of Wood- 
row Wilson’s appearance before Congress 
on the fateful April 2, 1917, to ask a 
state of war against Germany, Mr. Roose- 
velt, grave and tired, drove in state—and 
in a gray rain—to Capitol Hill. There he 
delivered a special message asking $1,182.,- 
000,000 more for the Army and Navy, in- 
cluding 50,000 warplanes (equal to the 
combined air fleets of the belligerents) , 
immediate equipment for a wartime “ini- 
tial protective” army of 750,000 men and 
250,000 reserves, and no letup in aid to 
the hard-pressed Allies. Although he asked 
for a rush job for 24-hour operation, it 
was emphasized later that eighteen months 
would be required to achieve that tempo; 
in that time the nation would not be 
fully armed, but it would be in a position 
to arm rapidly. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s bristling action cheered 
London and Paris, as also did another 
last-minute Presidential appeal to Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy to remain neutral. 
And it was dramatized by participation of 
the United States with the twenty other 
American republics in denunciation of the 
invasion of the Low Countries, a move to 
evacuate immediately the 63,235 Ameri- 
cans in Europe, a warning by Gen. John 
J. Pershing that the nation must attain 
preparedness, spectacular declines in stock 
and grain markets, and a sudden relega- 
tion of Presidential-election interest to the 
background. 


Message 

“These are ominous days—days whose 
swift and shocking developments force 
every neutral nation to look to its de- 
fenses in the light of new factors,” the 
President began in a low, solemn tone to 











Svoboda in The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
‘Time to Modernize the Minute Man.’ 


an intent joint session of Congress and a 
packed gallery (notable for the absence of 
German and Italian envoys) in which 
“buddy” poppies shone plentifully from 
lapels. 

“The brutal force of modern offensive 
war has been loosed in all its horror .. . 
The clear fact is that the American peo- 
ple must recast their thinking about na- 
tional protection .. . 

“We have had the lesson before us over 
and over again—nations that were not 
ready ... found themselves overrun by 
the enemy ... 

“Our task is plain. The road we must 
take is clearly indicated. Our defenses 
must be invulnerable, our security abso- 
ae 

“Our ideal . . . our objective is still peace 
. . . Nevertheless, we stand ready not only 
to spend millions for defense but to give 
our service and even our lives for the 
maintenance of our American liberties.” 

The President graphically pointed to 
the short distances between potential 
points of air invasion and vital American 
centers (see map), cited Fifth Column 
dangers, noted the crushing power and 
lightning speed of mechanized forces, and 
called for “the ready ability to meet those 
attacks and to prevent them from reaching 
their objectives.” 

To achieve this, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy asked for an 
immediate appropriation of $896,000,000 
and an additional $286,000,000 in author- 
ized funds to permit the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps to enter into con- 
tractual obligations. Of this the Army 
would get $546,000,000 in cash now and 
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$186,000,000 in authorization to acquire 
anti-aircraft equipment and ammunition, 
to rush the manufacture of munitions, to 
modernize combat planes now on hand, to 
train new troops, and to improve Panama 
Canal defenses; and the Navy would get 
$250,000,000 to speed its present construc. 
tion program and provide all vessels with 
the latest equipment. 

From the appropriated and authorized 
sums the President asked $190.000,000 
apiece to spend with a free hand—%50.- 
000,000 more than was similarly granted 
to President Wilson in 1917. He indicated 
that both sums would be used to make 
this country second to none in the air, de- 
fensively and offensively, and would be in 
addition to direct estimates for such pur- 
poses in other parts of the new defense 
fund. But the thought of giving the Chief 
Executive such an enormous “blank 
check” stirred opposition fears which were 
lessened only when Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
plained he would submit specifications to 
Congress. 

Shrewdly poiniing out that Congress 
with himself constituted “a team” on e- 
fense, the President left wi’) an ovation 
that symbolized national uaity and put 
isolationists temporarily to rout. Signifi- 
cant of the Republican stand was the com- 
ment of House Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts: “We're 
for the program. President Roosevelt pre- 
sented forcefully the national needs of the 
hour.” Nevertheless, some _ isolationists 
kept up their sniping. “I was gratified that 
the President stopped short of asking a 
declaration of war,” declared Sen. Ben- 
nett C. Clark of Missouri. And Rep. Mel- 
vin J. Maas of Minnesota, ranking Re- 
publican on the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, added: “The message shows clear- 
ly the President considers this country is no 
longer neutral but is now a nonbelligerent.” 

But the die had been cast for prepared- 
ness, and many national leaders expressed 
their strong approval. Alf M. Landon 
urged Republicans to guard “essential 
functions of democracy” but disapproved 
any coalition, any curb on the two-party 
system, or postponement of the November 
elections (on the way from Topeka toa 
Wednesday luncheon at the White House, 
he was notified by wire in Chicago Mon- 
day night that “in view of developments” 
the engagement had been cancelled) . Col. 
Frank Knox, Chicago publisher, got Presi- 
dential approval of a plan for “Aviation 
Plattsburgs” to train 10,000 advanced pi- 
lots with Army help. Herbert Hoover «le- 
clared “there can be no partisanship upon 
the principle of national defense” but ce- 
manded the program be “in the hands of 
experienced men.” 

Reports even developed that a coalition 
Cabinet might be formed. One discordant 
note disturbed the spirit of harmony, how- 
ever: Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, in a radio 
speech Sunday night, criticized the Ad- 
ministration severely as creating a defen 
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hysteria and insisted that this country 
could not be conquered by air unless the 
invader landed an army. While he did not 
oppose strengthening the armed forces, 
the aviator deprecated “this hysterical 
chatter of calamity and invasion” and as- 
serted that the United States was not 
threatened by foreign invasion unless 
“American peoples bring it on” by med- 
dling in the affairs of other nations. 

Next morning, as criticism began to 
rise, The New York Times led in the ad- 
ministering of a verbal spanking to the 


Possible utes of 
Attack_by ir 


((208ee, 





oe 





flyer. The Colonel was a “blind young man 
if he really believes we can live on terms 
of equal peace and happiness ‘regardless 
of which side wins this war’ in Europe,” 
The Times scolded, and it finished off 
with: “The Colonel remains a great flyer.” 

What made this solidarity more striking 
was the fact that the President made no 
mention of ways to foot the new bill. When 
reporters queried him on this point, he 
metaphorically cited “a four-alarm fire up 
the street” which must be halted and ex- 
plained that the main thing was to get the 
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Key points of possible attacks on the United States, as envisaged by Mr. Roosevelt 


money to work. He said it might be raised 
by special taxes or borrowed, in which case 
the $45,000,000,000 debt limit would be 
exceeded. At the week end it appeared 
likely that the cash would come from the 
Treasury until next January, when the new 


Congress would decide final financing 
methods. 
Program 


The President did not break down his 
defense-fund figures, but it soon became 
evident where the money would go. Open- 
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ing a race to write the proposals into law, 
the Senate yanked the $963,000,000 1940- 
41 Navy Supply Bill back from conference 
to add the requested $250,000,000 and 
acted to incorporate the new Army funds 
in the $785,000,000 Army Supply Bill 
under consideration. The House rushed a 
bill carrying all the new appropriations. 

A glance at these measures indicated 
that the expenditures would be allocated 
thus: 


Army: $64,000,000 for anti-aircraft 
equipment and ammunition, including 240 
to 318 90-millimeter guns and 400 75- 
millimeter guns; $32,000,000 for speeding 
up munitions production; $74,000,000 for 
“educational orders” to get industries 
trained for defense production; about 
$70,000,000 for commercial items, trucks, 
blankets, etc.; $15,000,000 for enlistment, 
training, and maintenance of 15,000 ad- 
ditional troops to bring the Army up to 
242,000 men; $262,000,000 for general 
mechanization and equipment of 1,000,- 
000 troops by July 30, 1941, including 738 
light tanks, 194 medium tanks, 1,103 37- 
millimeter anti-tank guns, 345 scout cars, 
and 2,000 parachutes; $44,000,000 for pro- 
duction and procurement of powder and 
subvention of manufacturing _ plants; 
$6,000,000 for Panama Canal Zone im- 
provements; $7,000,000 for administering 
program expansion, and $8,000,000 for an 
air base at Anchorage, Alaska. 


Army Arr Force: $106,000,000 for 
training and equipping 7,000 pilots; $80,- 
000,000 for 200 more Flying Fortresses 
with modern armament, and $28,000,000 
for modernization of existing combat 
planes. 


Navy: $100,000,000 for warplanes, in- 
cluding 100 supercraft, $100,000,000 to 
put shipyards on a 24-hour basis, and 
$50,000,000 for new equipment, including 
$25,000,000 for submarine nets, a torpedo 
patrol fleet, recommissioning of 35 World 
War destroyers, anti-aircraft guns at naval 
stations, and further mechanization of the 
Marine Corps. 

Much of the naval construction funds 
will-go to widen the “bottleneck” in the 
machine-tool and other skilled lines; and, 
to put the shipyards on a 24-hour basis 
during a 48-hour week (instead of the 





present 40), relaxation of both the Walsh- 
Healey and Wage-Hour Laws will be 
sought. To this end, both Senate and 
House promptly moved to give the Presi- 
dent the power to suspend the provisions 
of both acts, and Col. Philip B. Fleming, 
Wage-Hour Administrator, conferred with 
the President. A total of 71,112 men are 
now busy in Navy shipyards and as many 
more are engaged in private yards on fleet 
work; it is believed 200,000 more men will 
be hired. 

The Navy wants the eight battleships 
now under construction in private yards 
to join the fleet by 1942 and two more in 
the paper stage to be ready either in 1942 
or early in 1943; it also wants to rush five 
aircraft carriers, a dozen cruisers, 50 de- 
stroyers, and 20 submarines. Under the 11 
per cent Vinson expansion proposal, the 
fleet would be boosted by 68 vessels. 

Of all the various projects, that of air 
expansion seems most difficult of achieve- 
ment. The President specifically asked for 
a 50,000-plane armada and an eventual 
production of that many ships a year. But 
for the present it is understood he will 
settle for 20,000 for the Army and 10,000 
for the Navy in two years as against a 
total of 5,000 possessed by both today. 
The President will probably spend some 
of his “blank check” on constructing new 
plane factories inland, which would be 
leased to private operators in wartime. 

To expedite the program, Secretary of 
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the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. con- 
ferred on Monday with 100 representa- 
tives of the aviation industry, who pledved 
their collective support. The Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, their trade org.ni- 
zation, announced that with a three-shift 
labor setup and additional manufacturing 
facilities the industry was in good posi- 
tion to build 50,000 planes a year. Hovw- 
ever, any leeway for actual wartime pro- 
duction would have to be provided by still 
greater facilities. 

The President meanwhile provisionally 
postponed his planned Western tour this 
summer and conferred with Bernard M. 
Baruch, head of the nation’s War In- 
dustries Control Board during the World 
War, as a movement gained strength to 
create now a similar body under nonpar- 
tisan auspices. Last year, Mr. Roosevelt 
organized such a group, under Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., but disbanded it. The ex- 
planation offered was that it had com- 
pleted its job. Actually, the board was 
sabotaged by Presidential advisers who 
feared the influence of businessmen in the 
capital. The board made a report, but it 
has never been released. 

Up Pennsylvania Avenue, Capitol Hill 
seethed with excitement over the _ tre- 
mendous defense effort. Suggestions were 
made to give military training to 250,000 
Civilian Conservation Corps boys, to en- 
list hundreds of thousands of WPA work- 
ers in industrial activity, to lend defense 
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funds to Latin America, to sell warplanes 
now in service to the Allies, to investigate 
past defense expenditures, to allow the 
military services to make money advances 
to contractors, to modify the law limiting 
shipbuilding profits to 10 per cent, and to 
allow the services to “negotiate” contracts 
without competitive bidding. 

Congress itself was in double-quick 
mood, with no disposition to debate 
lengthily, and indications were that the 
combined defense legislation—which may 
even be boosted—would be rushed through. 
Thus with the $2,000,000,000 regular ap- 
propriation now pending and the Presi- 
dent’s additional request of $1,182,000,000, 
plus the $4,265,000,000 already expended 
by the New Deal, the grand total of funds 
appropriated for defense since 1933 total 
$7,447,000,000 when the last session of 
the 76th Congress ends sometime in June. 

Last week, charges were made by Sena- 
tor Clark that defense funds had been 
“poured down a rathole” and he de- 
manded to know why the Army has 
“only 58 planes that aren’t obsolete.” De- 
mands were also heard for an investiga- 
tion. But Administration leaders as well 
as Army and Navy officials insisted that 
the money had been wisely spent. As 
evidence of this, they listed 130 new war- 
ships, 3,133 planes, and a 270,434-increase 
in man power. Explaining the high cost of 
some of these acquisitions, Gen. George 
C. Marshall said that for every $1 spent 
on Europe’s armies Uncle Sam, owing to 
high labor and material costs, had to shell 
out $21 (i.e., the American soldier is paid 
25 to 30 times as much as the French or 
Italian; in ship construction dollar for 
dollar the United States gets 25 tons to 
34 for Great Britain and 43 for Japan) . 


Significance 


The slashing drive of the Nazi war ma- 
chine through the Low Countries and 
France finally brought home to the United 
States the startling realization that the 
two oceans no longer constitute our im- 
memorial barriers to invasion. Even the 
most die-hard isolationists were among the 
first to acknowledge that, and the cry on 
all sides was for more and more defense— 
with the last word in warplanes and anti- 
aircraft guns to bolster the sea fleet—to 


... mdustry geared to turn out weapons such as these trench mortars, tanks, and combat cars 


make the nation invincible, and to achieve 
that goal in the quickest possible time. 

But because of the very: nature of the 
new expansion program it became appar- 
ent, in the light of current criticism of 
past methods and results in defense ex- 
penditures, that new machinery must be 
set up to spend the $3,182,000,000 Con- 
gress is asked to appropriate. Public feel- 
ing appeared insistent that the fast-chang- 
ing patterns of war and weapons made it 
imperative that experts—dozens of them 
in all branches of military and industrial 
science—should be called in to take hold 
and that the most scrupulous attention 
should be devoted to obtaining the maxi- 
mum results with the money disbursed. 
The nation was unanimous in its demand 
for defense but adamant in wanting a full 
accounting of the bill this time. 

As for the President’s reported overture 
toward formation of a “Coalition Cabinet,” 
Landon’s firm opposition to any move 
which would prevent the Republicans 
from fulfilling their duty as an opposition 
in these dangerous times militates against 
his participation. Knox leaned a bit more 
toward the idea but, should he accept, he 
runs the risk of being read out of the Re- 
publican party. (It will be remembered 
that Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers in 
1932 scorned to cooperate with the Hoover 
Administration in the crucial days when 
banks were crashing all over the country.) 

One thing sharply evident to the public 
was the apparent mental unpreparedness 
of the Roosevelt Administration to cope 
with vital issues in time of national crisis, 
as shown by Charles Edison’s hanging onto 
his Navy Secretaryship while running for 
Governor of New Jersey and White House 
Secretary Stephen T. Early’s blunt ex- 
planation that no War Resources Board 
would be revived because the government 
was already “organized” to take care of 
the situation. 

The Republican plan in Congress is the 
creation of an efficient munitions organiza- 
tion headed by an outstanding industrialist 
with an established production record. As 
Munitions Administrator, aided by pro- 
duction executives and technical experts, 
he would direct the mammoth program to 
swift completion and permit no interfer- 
ence by political ax grinders. 
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National defense will be the dominant 
issue of the coming campaign, and the test 
of the New Deal’s fitness to undertake the 
program must be demonstrated within the 
next three months in terms understand- 
able to the man in the street, who will 
have his eye on the November election. 
While America’s 132,000,000 inhabitants 
rally to the security front they will know 
that two dangers loom: governmental 
cliques that mix defense with politics, and 
the attitude of labor. For success of the 
program, labor must bow to the national 
common effort. A titanic rearmament 
drive, as was shown in France under the 
Blum government, cannot be achieved on 
a 40-hour-week basis. The Walsh-Healey 
and the Wage-Hour Laws will have to be 
relaxed to allow the needed speedup. 





Fifth Columns 


To forestall the threat of spies, sabo- 
teurs, and “Fifth Column*” workers while 
they speeded defense plans, the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere—from the pam- 
pas of Argentina to the wheat fields of 
Canada—acted swiftly last week. 

{In Washington, the FBI sharpened its 
guard against espionage and sabotage in 
550 plants turning out war materials in 
the nation’s key manufacturing centers. 
Rep. Martin Dies of Texas charged in the 
House that his committee had evidence 
that Nazi, Fascist, and Communist groups 
already were conspiring against President 
Roosevelt’s billion-dollar defense program. 





{In Mexico City, the government inten- 
sified its search for “Trojan Horse” ele- 
ments as posters hailing the defeat of the 
Allies in Norway appeared on prominent 
buildings. 

{In Atlanta, Ga. Gov. E. D. Rivers 
opened a drive to deport alien enemies in 
order to protect Fort Benning and Fort 
McPherson. 


{ In Ottawa, the call went out for volun- 
teers to form home-defense battalions 





*The term “Fifth Column” came out of the 
Spanish Civil War, when Generalissimo Fran- 
co’s Nationalists were said to have four columns 
marching on Madrid and a fifth column of 
sympathizers to betray it from within. 









which would stamp out spies and saboteurs 
before they could raise their heads, espe- 
cially on the Canadian Pacific Coast. 


{In Buenos Aires, police raided several 
homes and arrested the leaders of an or- 
ganization demonstrating for the rcsigna- 
tion of Foreign Minister José Maria Can- 
tilo because of his anti-German policy. 


{In Sacramento, Calif., a group of citi- 
zens formed the “Erase the Fifth Column, 
Inc.” to cooperate with authorities. 


{In San Antonio, Texas, Mayor Maury 
Maverick said the Southwest must become 
an “armed camp” to repel “Fifth Column” 
invasion from Mexico. To that end he 
stepped up armament of his police force. 


Mars and Politics 


War Tension Slows Up Dewey, 
but Smooths Roosevelt’s Way 


The European war last week cast 
lengthy shadows across America’s political 
scene. As critical news from abroad spurred 
the drive to keep President Roosevelt in 
the White House and slowed District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey’s bandwagon, 
there were wild rumors: (1) because of 
the national defense emergency, the Pres- 
idential election might be postponed, or 
(2) Mr. Roosevelt might head a biparti- 
san ticket. Nevertheless, preconvention ac- 
tivity went ahead in these states: 


Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Utah, and Virginia: Republican state con- 
ventions left national delegates uninstruct- 
ed, with sentiment generally favoring 
Thomas E. Dewey and Frank E. Gannett. 


Illinois: Senator Taft broke the hold over 
the Republican delegation which Dewey 
gained without opposition in April’s pri- 
mary (Newsweek, April 22) and became 
the second choice. 


Maine: The GOP nominated Mrs. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, 41, of Skowhegan to 
succeed her late husband, Rep. Clyde H. 
Smith, who a few hours before he died last 
month asked voters to support his gray- 
haired “partner in public life.” Assured of 
election June 3 without opposition, Mrs. 
Smith will become Maine’s first woman 
Representative. 


Michigan: The Republican convention 
unanimously instructed its delegates to 
give “vigorous support” to Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg. Dewey backers abandoned 
any attempt to instruct the delegation for 
the Michigan-born District Attorney. 


New York: The Willkie boom (see page 
37) weakened Dewey in his adopted state. 


Ohio: An unopposed Taft slate in the 
Republican primary outpolled more than 
2 to 1 an unopposed Democratic ticket 
pledged to National Committeeman 


Charles Sawyer as a Roosevelt stalking 
horse. The Presidential chances of the No. 
2 Republican choice, Gov. John W. Brick- 
er, leaped when, unopposed for renomina- 
tion, he ran some 100,000 votes ahead of 
the Taft slate. The Democrats nominated 
for Governor ex-Gov. Martin L. Davey, 
bitter New Deal foe. 


Oregon: The fourth primary contest 
between President Roosevelt and Vice 
President Garner told the old story: a 
7-1 margin for the President. But Senate 
Minority Leader Charles L. McNary, un- 
opposed in the Republican primary, out- 
polled the President and Vice President 
together and became a leading dark horse. 


Pennsylvania: The second biggest block 
of delegates (casting 72 votes) to the Re- 
publican convention was pledged to Gov. 
Arthur H. James, with Governor Bricker 
of Ohio as the most likely second choice. 


West Virginia: Both parties elected un- 
instructed convention delegations with the 
Democrats, led by Sen. Matthew M. 
Neely, favoring a third term. In a Demo- 
cratic feud the New Dealers, with CIO 
backing, defeated the “State House” fac- 
tion. Senator Neely captured the nomina- 
tion for Governor, and his running mate, 
Criminal Court Judge Harley M. Kilgore, 
won the Senatorial nomination. Up for 
renomination, anti-New Deal Sen. Rush 
D. Holt ran a poor third. 


Significance 


The chief issue on the Democratic side 
appears no longer to be President Roose- 
velt’s renomination, for last week he had 
more than half the convention’s votes in 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Sam Jones, host to 100,000 
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Mrs. Smith goes to Washington 


his pocket. The issue rather is whether he 
will accept renomination. 

On the Republican side, the race is still 
wide open. The emphasis on foreign af- 
fairs dims Dewey’s chances at a time when 
Taft and Vandenberg appear to be under- 
mining his strength in the Middle West, 
and the Willkie boom is becoming a real 
threat to the front runners. 





Louisiana Feast 


Huey P. Long, Louisiana’s Kingfish, 
prided himself on being “a man of the 
people.” His younger brother, Earl K. 
Long, imitated this political theme and 
in the recent gubernatorial campaign rid- 
iculed his victorious opponent, Sam Hous- 
ton Jones, Lake Charles attorney, as 
“High-Hat Sambola.” 

Last week, Jones showed that he could 
out-Long the two former dictators with 
the common touch. For his inauguration 
as 49th Governor of Louisiana, ending the 
twelve-year Long regime, he staged a huge 
party for 100,000 persons in the stadium 
of Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge—a barbecue feast of 33,000 pounds 
of beef, 130,000 foot-long buns, 3,000 
pounds of barbecue sauce, and 5,000 gal- 
lons of lemonade. 

As the enormous throng sang, whistled, 
and cheered, the 42-year-old Governor- 
elect gibed at the Longs with: “I take off 
my high hat,” and took the oath of office 
under a blazing sun with one hand raised 
toward heaven and the other resting on 
that commandment in the twentieth chap- 
ter of Exodus which reads: “Thou shalt 
not steal.” 

Pledging a one-term administration of 
“true liberals, not demagogues,” Gover- 
nor Jones admonished the crowd: “Lift up 
your hearts and heads today in pride of 
power, power over me and all your other 
elected officials . . . Once again yours is 
the dictatorship.” 
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Willkie’s March 


The boom of Wendell L. Willkie for the 
Republican Presidential nomination gained 
momentum last week along with demands 
of the nation’s businessmen that the new 
defense program be administered by in- 
dustrial and technical experts (see Busi- 
ness Tides). For a long time Willkie has 
favored aid to the Allies short of actual 
war, and he reiterated that stand Wednes- 
day night in a speech before the Indiana 
Bankers Association at Indianapolis. Like- 
wise, he favors a swift building up of ade- 
quate defense—but under the generalship 
of experts, not politicians. 

Willkie’s formula was outlined Friday 
night at his first frankly political rally, 
held in Des Moines. He warned that “the 
present Administration has exhibited in 
sharp relief that it can neither sustain re- 
covery nor effect rearmament.” Pointing 
out that the “mere wishful declaration 
that they are needed” will not produce 
| 50,000 airplanes, he charged that New 
Deal “hamstringing” of industry had lim- 
ited plant capacity and skilled workers. 
The utility executive recommended: “The 
tax structure should be modified so as to 
give incentive to the flow of capital into 
productive enterprises rather than into 
tax-exempt securities. We should discon- 
tinue the artificial reduction of the skilled- 
labor supply in the midst of enormous 
| unemployment.” 

On Monday, addressing a Republican 
vathering arranged by ex-Sen. Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen at Raritan Valley Farms 
Inn, Somerville, N.J., Willkie trained his 
fire on the President’s past defense record. 
“Why was it,” he challenged, “that Mr. 
Roosevelt . . . failed to get his money’s 
worth for the $7,000,000,000 already spent 
on defense?” Willkie answered his own 
question: “In pursuit of .. . what it called 
‘liberalism’ and ‘reform’ the New Deal 
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thwarted the energies of private enterprise, 
made profit unprofitable, and stopped the 
wheels of industry. It substituted for pri- 
vate enterprise a vast government bureauc- 
racy, which undertook to tell us how our 
businesses should be run. 

“In the second place, feeding upon po- 
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litical preference and privilege, this bu- 
reaucracy developed within itself the in- 
evitable forces of discord and disharmony.” 
To cure these evils, Willkie prescribed: 
“What we need to lead us out of the pit 
[of unpreparedness] is not bureaucracy. We 
need business management.” 

Such forthright remarks added steam to 
his boom. Actual delegate strength was 
claimed by Willkie backers in eight states 
and practically assured in his home state 
of Indiana. In a Gallup poll he ran fourth 
(after District Attorney Dewey and Sen- 
ators Taft and Vandenberg) with 5 per 
cent of the Republican vote—almost dou- 
ble his share a fortnight earlier. 

Willkie-for-President groups, which had 
sprouted in New York City only a month 
earlier (Newsweek, April 22), mush- 
roomed from Boston to St. Louis. The 
press’ backing was led by the Cowles 
brothers of The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune and The Minneapolis Star-Jour- 
nal. And from National Committeeman 
Kenneth F. Simpson of New York, a foe 
of Dewey, came the observation that Will- 
kie was “definitely a possibility.” 





King Jeff’s Court 


Driving decrepit flivvers, pedaling 
creaky bicycles, riding the cushions, box- 
cars, and rods, and trudging dusty high- 
ways, delegates representing 1,000,000 
“Knights of the Road” streamed into Mil- 
waukee last week for the 32nd annual 
convention of the Hoboes of America, Inc. 

Parking their bindles at the West Side 
Turner Hall, delegates were welcomed by 
garrulous Jeff Davis, “King of the Ho- 
boes.” Later the knights ate their fill at 
a Mulligan party, shook their itching 
feet at a “Hobo Ball,” and meditated 
on the state of the nation at business 
sessions. 

King Jeff was reelected despite the chal- 
lenge of one Leon Lazarowitz, his leading 
rival; Maurice (One Eye) Connelly, gate- 
crasher extraordinary, was renamed “chief 
of the jungle bulls,” and Mrs. Margarethe 
Hemminger of Altoona, Pa., was elected 
“orand duchess” of the Hoboettes, several 





King Jeff Davis, Grand Duchess Hemminger, and a typical young hobo 





of whom were on hand. Nominated as 
most “typical” young "bo was Ray (Tex- 
as) Almquist, 19, on the road _ two 
years. 

The dusty "boes and "boettes cheered 
wildly when their monarch demanded a 
tract of land at Silver Grove, Ky., for an 
international home and condemned un- 
sanitary “flophouses.” But they cheered 
even louder at this preparedness note: 
“If American liberties ever are endangered 
we'll be right there to defend our rights. 
One thing we are against is sabotage. We 
have more than 5,000 jungle bulls on the 
job all of the time.” 





Week in the Nation 


Boms: “I’m not going to be made the 
goat before all the world.” So shouted 
Lester P. Barlow, inventor, last week as 
he suddenly called off a test of his 1,000- 
pound glmite bomb at the Army Proving 
Ground near Aberdeen, Md., and gave a 
new lease on life to 252 goats which had 
been sentenced to death as the testees. 
The truculent Barlow charged that Army 
officers had spoiled his demonstration and 
reduced the potency of his bomb by 
ordering it hoisted to a scaffold before a 
Congressional delegation arrived—thus al- 
lowing its oxygen to fizz away. However, 
he agreed to go through with the test on 
May 25. 


Quake: A series of earth tremors shat- 
tered the peace of the rich Imperial Valley 
in Southern California last Saturday night. 
When the dust had settled, eight persons 
were dead, scores more were hurt, $2,500,- 
000 worth of property was damaged, and 
the Imperial irrigation district canal, “life- 
line” of the region, was cracked in half a 
dozen places south of the border. 


Frog Jusmee: Slipnery, a handsome 
frog owned by Lewis kisher of Stockton, 
Calif., flexed his long, green legs, croaked 
one note of defiance, and leaped 14 feet 
11 inches to win the thirteenth Jumping 
Frog Jubilee at Angel’s Camp, Calif., last 
Sunday. The Governors’ Derby, a special 
event, was won by Ogden, the entry of 
Gov. Roy Ayers of Montana, with a 
jump of 11 feet 6 inches. 


‘Liserties’: Two years ago, in New 
Haven, Conn., Newton Cantwell and his 
two sons were arrested for breaching the 
peace: members of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
sect, they had canvassed Roman Catholic 
homes and played a record that denounced 
Catholicism as a “racket.” This week their 
conviction was reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Though some 
firebrands abuse their religious liberties, 
said the opinion, “these liberties are, in 
the long view, essential to enlightened 
opinion and right conduct on the part of 
the citizens of a democracy.” 
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SCIENCE 


Electricity for the Heart: 
Shock Treatment Found to Aid 
Organ When Out of Step 


We deeply deplore the fact that a 
blighting shadow of cultural eclipse 
has temporarily fallen on so many 
countries in other parts of the world. 
We are supremely fortunate that in 
this hemisphere thought is still free 
and science is still untrammeled. It 
is for us to see to it that they remain 
so—for our own sakes and for the 
sake of all humanity.. 





With these words Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull last week addressed the first 
session of the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress at Washington, emphasizing the 
ill effects of war on science. It was the 
first time the congress had convened in 
the capital since 1915, and 1,500 persons 
representing the United States and twenty 
Latin-American republics attended. The 
gathering was marked by reports of 
studies, among which the following at- 
tracted special notice: 


Snockep To Lire: A common cause of 
sudden death is the condition known as 
ventricular fibrillation, in which individual 
groups of heart muscles “break step” with 
regular heart rhythms. It may follow the 
administration of anesthetics, severe elec- 
tric shocks, and blocking of blood vessels 
by clots. 

Dr. Carl J. Wiggers of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, announced experi- 
ments on dogs that may lead to an emer- 
gency treatment for the disorder. At in- 
tervals of 0.1 to 5 seconds he applied 
strong alternating currents to stop irregu- 
larly beating canine hearts. Then the 56- 
year-old physiologist found he could re- 
store normal rhythms and revive the 
“dead” dogs by similar currents, provided 
the electricity was switched on within two 
minutes after heart beats had ceased. Best 
results were obtained when three or four 
shocks were administered about every one 
or two seconds. 

Although the use of shocks to revive 
animals whose hearts have stopped beat- 
ing has been studied since 1775, Dr. Wig- 
gers’ tests may help turn the research into 
a practical hospital procedure for rush 
cases. But it has been estimated that un- 
der the present method it might take an 
extremely dangerous 27-ampere, 3,000- 
volt electrical impulse to treat a man for 
the heart-muscle disorder, so the main 
problem in human beings is to find how 
weaker—and safer—currents can be used. 


Ernste1n' Barriep: Physicists and 
astronomers use theory-of-relativity laws 
to account for happenings in the universe 
between stars, nebulae, and other large 
bodies. But to understand the character- 
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istics of extremely small particles such as 
atoms and molecules, they need the so- 
called quantum theory. 

More than a year ago, on his 60th birth- 
day, Prof. Albert Einstein told a reporter 
at his green-shuttered home in Princeton, 
N. J., that he had high hopes of combin- 
ing his own relativity system and the 
quantum laws into one great theory that 
could explain the behavior of both the 
tiny and massive in the universe (NEws- 
WEEK, March 20, 1939) . In his first scien- 
tific address since 1934, however, Profes- 
sor Einstein revealed to an audience of 
500 persons that his hopes had been dashed 
again on this problem which has stumped 
him for nearly 25 years. He added: “Some 
physicists, among them myself, cannot be- 
lieve that ... we must accept the view that 
events in nature are analogous to a game 
of chance. It is open to every man to 
choose the direction of his striving; and 
also every man may draw comfort from 
Lessing’s fine saying, that the search for 
truth is more precious than its possession.” 


Orner Papers: Drs. Juan Iturbe and 
P. Gallo of Venezuela reported on their 
discovery in 1938 of a form of rabies 
afflicting cattle. They believe the disease 
is spread by blood-sucking bats and have 
developed a vaccine for the paralyzing 
viruses that confers immunity for at least 
eight months . . . Judging by 500 post- 
mortem studies, Dr. Howard T. Karsner 
of Western Reserve University announced 
that severe hardening of the blood vessels 
occurred in 18 per cent of white males and 
5 per cent of white females. Among Ne- 
groes the condition was found in 5 per 
cent of the men and 2 per cent of the 
women ... Dr. Jorge Bejarano of the 
National University of Colombia con- 
demned the diet of a great majority of his 
countrymen as containing too many 
starches and sweets and not enough milk, 
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Charlotte Carr, Hull-House head 


eggs, vegetables, and fruits . . . Even 
well-to-do persons may suffer from minor 
forms of the “poor man’s” ailment, pel. 
lagra, because they don’t eat enough milk. 
eggs, and fresh meat to obtain supplies 
of preventive nicotinic acid, a part of the 
vitamin B complex. Dr. W. H. Sebrell of 
the United States Public Health Servico 
brought up this point, adding that upset 
stomachs and skin rashes may result from 
mild effects of the disease. 








EDUCATION _ 


50 Years of Hull-House: 
Jane Addams, Founder, Honored 





in 10-Day Celebration 


Charlotte Carr is probably the only Vas. 
sar graduate who ever worked as a police- 
woman under Brooklyn Bridge. At one 
time or another she has also been head of 
an orphan asylum, a factory personnel ex. 
pert, Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Labor, 
and home-relief administrator (bossing a 
staff of 10,500) in New York. She can pre- 
side at a tea graciously and at a miners’ 
meeting firmly. Right-wing politicians call 
her “Scarlet” Carr; she calls herself “a fat 
Irishwoman.” 

Since 1937, the 50-year-old spinster has 
lived and labored in Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, deep in the slums, directing Hull- 
House. Last week she launched that great 
settlement upon a special observance: 
May 21 was the fifth anniversary of the 
death of its founder, Jane Addams, and 
about that date was centered a belated 
celebration of Hull-House’s 50th anniver- 
sary (actual founding date: Sept. 14, 
1889). There were ten days of dinners, 
forums, speeches, dramas, a circus, a block 
party, and a Cavalcade of America (NBC) 
broadcast of Jane Addams’ life, starring 
Helen Hayes. (In Hollywood, the Co- 
lumbia studio will soon begin filming 
“Jane Addams and Hull-House.”) 

Jane Addams wanted to be a doctor and 
studied one term at Woman’s Medical 
College, Philadelphia. But then she fell 
ill and went touring in Europe. The upshot 
was that she discovered Toynbee Hall in 
London’s East End, determined to build 
a similar settlement in America, and has- 
tened home to her native Illinois. In the 
heart of Chicago she found the old Hull 
mansion and moved in. 

Hull-House has been growing ever since 
then (Miss Addams’ first extension was 
Murphy’s saloon next door, which became 
a boys’ club). It now covers two full 
blocks with thirteen buildings and besides 
owns the Joseph T. Bowen Country Club 
at Waukegan, IIl., a 72-acre camp where 
kids get two-week summer vacations. Its 
staff of 400 last year educated and guided 
350,000 adults and children. 

Under the saintly Miss Addams, Hull- 
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THEIR NUMBERS ARE INCREASING 
The Growth of the Negro Populetion 


Each symbol represents two million Negroes 











House had classes in English and “citizen- 
ship” for aliens and pottery and weaving 
for the jobless. The hard-boiled Miss Carr 
must deal not with foreign but with Amer- 
ican workers. Convinced that they will or- 
ganize willy-nilly and that they should be 
taught how to do it right, she stresses pub- 
lic speaking, current events, and labor law. 
The settlement is in for even more reno- 
vation. “The 50-year tradition at Hull- 
House,” says Miss Carr, “is better than 
the 50-year plumbing.” 





The Negro in Statistics 


For five years the American Youth Com- 
mission has gathered facts about young 
people—their schooling, ambitions, jobs, 
play, marriage—and the task keeps getting 
bigger. Two years ago the commission (a 
cooperative research center for the na- 
tion’s major educational associations) de- 
cided it would have to make a special 
study of young Negroes and their person- 
ality and proceeded to pack its findings 
into five highly significant volumes. 

Last week the commission published the 
first installment, In a Minor Key— 
Necro Yourn in Story anp Fact (134 
pages, 23,000 words. American Council on 
Education, Washington. $1.25). In it Ira 
DeA. Reid, University of Atlanta sociolo- 
gist, has amassed all the impersonal sta- 
— on young Negroes. Among them are 
these: 


{ Some 2,200,000 of America’s 12,000,000 
Negroes are youths (aged 16 to 24). 


© The death rate from tuberculosis among 
Negro youth is seven times as high as that 
of whites of the same age; among all 
Negroes the deaths from pneumonia are 
twice as high; from syphilis, five times as 
high; from homicide, seven times as high. 
But fewer Negroes than whites die of 
diphtheria or cancer. 
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4] They marry earlier and are separated 
more often than whites. Because of high 
death rates, the average Negro family 
(3.1 persons) is smaller than the average 
white (3.3). 


| Every sixth Negro is illiterate. Eighteen 
states run separate schools for Negroes, 
but they spend only $12.57 a year to edu- 
cate each child—one-fourth the outlay for 
whites. Five-sixths of Southern Negroes 
lack libraries. About 19,000 of the race 
are college graduates. 


{| Most Negro farmers are tenants. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 they lost ownership 
of 2,750,000 acres of land—twice the area 
of Delaware. 





GOING TO TOWN 
The Story of Urbanizetion and the Negro 


1890 


191 





Esch symbol represents 10 per cent of the Negro population 











From Ira DeA. Reid’s ‘In a Minor Key’ 


{Three of every four working Negro 
youths are servants or unskilled laborers. 
Youths earn an average of about $8 a 
week. 


4 They are preponderantly Methodists 
and Baptists, but more and more are turn- 
ing to cults like Father Divine’s. In the 
ministry (their most overcrowded profes- 
sion), there is one preacher for every 475 
Negroes—nearly double the white ratio. 


{ The number of Negro convicts is pro- 
portionately triple that of whites; the 
most common Negro crimes are homicide 
or assault. As for lynchings, only 1,100 (or 
one-fourth of the total lynchings since 
1882) have involved rape. Other offenses 
punished by lynching included testifying 
in court, throwing stones, hitting a white 
man, boasting, and strikebreaking. (Ac- 
cording to the Association of Southern 
Women for the Prevention of Lynching, 
midnight of May 8 marked the close of 
the first lynchless year since tabulations 
were begun in 1882 














THE DECLINE OF LYNCHING 
Lynchings of Negroes in the United States, 1890-1938 


1910.19 


10.3 i 


Each symbol represents approximately 100 bynchings 

















BOOKS : 


Tale of a Hoydenish Queen: 
Caroline of Brunswick Played 


Her Royal Role ‘in Tights’ 


Caroline of 





In history’s wax museum, 


Brunswick, for all her hoydenish vul- 
garity, cuts a pitiable figure. As consort 
to George IV (once Beau Brummell’s 


“fat friend”), this petty German prin- 
cess with the low-comedy accent suffered 
almost unbelievable persecution, and lat- 
ter-day historians have been prone to ac- 
cept her lot as quite deserved. Now, in 
a spirited biography called Tue Srranc- 
ER IN THE Houses, Caroline has a cham- 
pion—a London critic named Howard 
Coxe—who eloquently pleads her case, 
neglecting none of the racy flavor that is 
so much a part of it. 

The dumpy, not-bad-looking daughter 
of the Duke of Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
biittel, wooed by proxy, came to England 
at 17 to marry her first cousin “Prinney” 
(then Prince of Wales) with high hopes 
for happiness. The Prince married her for 
money, for only by espousing a German 
princess could he get his father to settle 
his mountainous debts. Caroline soon 
found that out. “I was de victim of 
Mammon,” she lamented. “De Prince of 
Wales’ debts must be paid and poor little 
I’s person was de pretense—but oh mein 
Gott, I could be de slave of de man I 
love!” 

Prinney—an obese rake trussed up in 
a corset—was a chip off the old block- 
head (George III) , with more than a dash 
of his sire’s madness. When he married 
Caroline, he was openly living with a 
mistress and was already morganatically 
united to Maria Fitzherbert. He disliked 
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Caroline of Brunswick . .. 


his bride on sight. “Bring me a glass of 
brandy,” he said weakly after his first 
look at her. Soon he grew violent. “I 
would rather see toads and vipers crawling 
over my victuals than sit at the same table 
with her,” he announced—and “friends” 
saw to it that the remark was repeated to 
the bride. “Can you do or say nothing,” 
Prinney would rage at his Ministers, “by 
which I can get rid of that damn Princess 
of Wales?” 

As for Caroline, her life was one long 
humiliation, starting with the inquiry into 
her private conduct in 1806; she was spied 
upon ceaselessly; her child was taken away 
from her; she was exiled. Finally Prin- 
ney had her tried in the House of Lords 
for adultery. Because of this malicious 
hounding, and out of deep discontent 
with a rotten monarchy, the public 
stood by Caroline. “Where’s your wife, 
Georgy?” yelled the mob as he passed in 
the street. 

The Lords, much as they might have 
wanted otherwise, had to find Caroline 
innocent. Although her husband’s spies 
had kept her under keyhole surveillance 
for years, there was no evidence of im- 
proper relations. “De only time I ever 
committed adultery was wid de husband 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert,” said Caroline slyly. 

Coxe makes her out a very sympathetic 
woman—good humored, strong-willed—but 
it’s easy to see she gave her enemies plenty 
of ammunition. During her long exile, she 
traveled over Europe with a pack of no- 
goods and nobodies, threw roaring parties 
in the big cities, appeared at one ball 
in the nude—as Venus, 

Perhaps Max Beerbohm best summed 
her up: “Fate wrote her a most tremen- 
dous tragedy, and she played it in tights.” 
(Tue Strancer iN tHE House. 288 pages, 
62,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography. 
Greystone, New York. $2.50.) 


Russia: Disillusionment 


Although most foreign correspondents 
have written their memoirs by now and 
are back in active service, the new per- 
sonal history by William Henry Cham- 
berlin should not be overlooked, for it’s 
one of the very good ones. The author, 
now Paris correspondent for The Christian 
Science Monitor, was that paper’s repre- 
sentative in Russia for twelve years, ter- 
minating his relations (automatically) 
with the Stalin regime by writing a frank 
and unequivocal book on the country in 
1934. One of the first American sympa- 
thizers with the Bolsheviks and one of the 
first newspapermen to go to their country 
after the civil war, he was also one of the 
first to become disabused of the “demo- 
cratic” ideals of the revolution and to say 
so. 

In Conressions OF AN INDIVIDUALIST, 
Chamberlin sketches in some of his back- 
ground: a middle-class Philadelphia boy- 
hood, an avid quest for knowledge and an 
education, youthful acceptance of radical 
philosophy, wartime pacifism, and early 
cruises along the “shores of New York’s 
political Bohemia.” 

Then came the years in Russia. Cham- 
berlin got to know the country well, but, 
as he confronted famine, forced labor, 
secret-police terrorism, and the new Com- 
munist aristocracy, he became less and less 
enthusiastic about Lenin’s new world or- 
der. 

Since his blacklisting by Stalin, Cham- 
berlin has become one of the Soviet Union’s 
sincerest and hardest-working enemies. 
He feels that the more people he can make 
to see the true face of the Soviets, the bet- 
ter. (Conressions or AN INDIVIDUALIST. 
320 pages, 127,000 words. Index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $3.) 
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If Britain Goes Under 


Albert Viton’s Great Britrarn is the 
most satisfactory kind of a book. The au- 
thor, a Lithuanian, long a highly reputed 
journalistic authority on the Balkans and 
the Near East, presupposes that his read- 
ers know very little about the structure of 
the British Empire. He describes the 
Lion’s anatomy bone by bone, nerve by 
nerve, until one has an X-ray picture of 
the beast. Then he shows what happens 
when anything goes wrong. 

In the first place, of course, there is no 
“empire” in the Roman sense any more. 
Viton writes: 

Strange as it may seem, England has no 
more control over the governments of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, or the Union of South 
Africa than it has over the government of the 
United States. England cannot impose an im- 
migration policy on any of the Dominions... 
The writ of the United Kingdom’s Government 
does not run at all over seven and a half mil- 
lion square miles of the British “Empire.” 
These huge areas .. . are in every respect self- 














From ‘The Stranger in the House’ (Greystone) 


..-and the unappreciative ‘Prinney’ 


governing. An Englishman can no more emi- 
grate as of right to Canada or to the Union of 
South Africa than he can to the United States 
. . . Britain has today less authority in India 
than in Ceylon, less in Ceylon than in Fiji, 
less in Fiji than in Palestine. 


But this vast empire is a_ historical 
entity which in the past has been able to 
count on the mightiest navy in the world 
for its protection (with the result that 
even the richest Dominion has no military 
machine worth a candle). What happens 
then, if England goes under? Viton’s an- 
swer: 100 years of wars. Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Japan would immediately hop 
into a general melee for the pieces—and 
none of them is agreed on what the di- 
vision should be. The Near East would 
blow up, for Egypt, Saudi-Arabia, Turkey, 
Iran, and Iraq have ambitions for hegem- 
ony by conquest. In Palestine, Zionist 
and Arab would openly fly at each other's 
throats; the Moslems of India would im- 
mediately try to reassert their ancient rule 
over the Hindus. And so on. 

Viton is caustic about British muddling 
and especially about her colonial policy. 
But what his argument boils down to is 
this: Is it not better that England keep 
this shell of empire, which she is losing 
gradually to local autonomies, than to 
start open season on one-quarter of the 
earth’s peoples? (Great Britain. 352 
pages, 128,000 words. Maps, appendix, bib- 
liography, index. John Day, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Port 1x New York. By Federico 
Garcia Lorca. 209 pages. Notes. Norton, 
New York. $2.50. These poems by the 
great Spanish poet who was killed in 
Granada during the Civil War were writ- 
ten in 1929-30, when he was a student at 
Columbia University. Complete Spanish 
texts are furnished along with English 
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translations by the American poet Rolfe 
Humphries. 


Tue SwHapow Carcuer. By Donald 
Sloan. 296 pages, 84,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2.75. An unusually interesting record of 
a South Sea paradise, the islands of Ma- 
nu’a, by a young American who lived 
among the natives and was known, be- 
cause of his camera, as “the Shadow 
Catcher.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Hanoman’s Wuip. By Mignon 
Eberhart. 275 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. Mignon Eberhart spins an- 
other deft tale of two murders and in- 
volved family complications in her usual 
Chicago setting. Also, as usual, she has 
written a good story with a multitude 
of suspects. 


Tue Lapy Wert Atone. By Carolyn 
Byrd Dawson. 273 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. This is a first novel re- 
volving about Matilda Brockett, spinster 
—and one of the most amusing ones re- 
cently encountered in detective fiction. 
It has plenty of murders, good suspense, 
and first-rate characterization. 
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ART 


Art Down Mexico Way: 
2,000 Years of Masterpieces 
Shown at Modern Museum 





Between Jan. 25 and April 7, when the 
28 masterpieces lent by the Italian Gov- 
ernment successively to the Golden Gate 
Fair and the Art Institute of Chicago were 
on view at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, an old lady among the 290,- 
888 visitors inspected the treasures, 
marched up to the desk, and sniffed: “The 
lighting and installation are fine,” she said, 
“but I’ve seen all the originals in Italy.” 

It’s unlikely that any old ladies will 
have seen many originals from the Modern 
Museum’s new exhibition—*40 Centuries 
of Mexican Art”—the most comprehen- 
sive showing of Mexican masterpieces 
ever held anywhere, including Mexico. To 
assemble it, six members of the museum 
staff spent 42 weeks “on location” weeding 
out material offered by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment for each of the four sections of 
the show: (1) pre-Spanish, (2) Colonial, 
covering the period 1521-1821, (3) folk 
art, and (4) modern painting selected by 
the satirist Miguel Covarrubias and featur- 





Museum of Modern ‘Art 


Mezican art: Fray Pablo de Jesis’ portrait of Conde de Galves 


ing the Big Three in contemporary art 
south of the border—Orozco, Siqueiros, 
and Diego Rivera. 

Installed with taste and imagination by 
John McAndrew, curator of architecture, 
the show—which opened last week and 
runs through the summer as an added at- 
traction for visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair—fills three floors and the 
sculpture garden, where pottery, pinwheels, 
toys, and serapes are gaily displayed. Here 
also are massive pieces of bizarre sculpture 
in which the odd Mexican mixture of 
serenity and barbaric action, of careful at- 
tention to detail and bland disregard for 
representation in art are equally evident. 
Upstairs, paintings include a portrait of 
the Count de Galves (for whom Galves- 
ton, Texas, was named), in which the 
hands and face were done by one monk, 
the figure on horseback by another. The 
treasures are literally beyond price; the 
cost of assembling them exceeded $40,000. 

Only a year ago the museum opened its 
new $2,000,000 home with a show of “Art 
in Our Time.” In rapid succession followed 
the mammoth Picasso exhibition, now in 
Boston, then the Italian masterpieces. 
Now, with “40 Centuries of Mexican Art” 
—more varied and attractive than any art 
exhibit shown or scheduled for the World’s 
Fair—the Museum of Modern Art has 
done it again. 
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Circus in Wire 

Alexander (Sandy) Calder was living 
in Paris a decade ago. Whenever he need- 
ed money, he asked his friends—Paris- 
Americans and Frenchmen alike—to his 
studio for a “circus.” Some guests paid 
the 10-franc door fee to see his ingenious 
mechanical animals and clowns; others 
thought the money well spent for the 
spectacle of a hulking, grizzled American 
seated on an improvised stage and manip- 
ulating his complicated contraptions with 
furious concentration. 

But Sandy’s days for fashioning gadgets 
and wire halos for a live mongrel pup 
named Jesus are over. Although he’s made 
a doll’s house complete to mechanized in- 
habitants for his 45-year-old daughter 
Sandra, Calder explains: “I really make 
toys for myself.” Since 1932 he’s made a 
career out of fashioning sculpture in wire 
and metal for other people; last week the 
latest assortment went on view at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery in New York. 

In the exhibit are “stabiles” (static bits 
of wire and metal arranged in abstract 
patterns) and “mobiles,” which visitors to 
the gallery until June 1 may spin and 
juggle and bounce to their hearts’ content. 
In kaleidoscopic movement, the mobiles 
form an endless and fascinating series of 
suggestive patterns: a giraffe set in mo- 
tion looks successively like a railway tres- 
tle, a tropical fern, a burlesque of ma- 
chine-age machinery. None of them have 
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any name; they cost from $50 to $1,000 
and are owned by private collectors such 
as Walter P. Chrysler Jr. and a few ad- 
vanced museums like the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford, Conn., and the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
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FM Channels Widen Field 


of Commercial Broadcasting 





After two months’ deliberation on how 
to grant space in the crowded radio spec- 
trum to Maj. Edwin H. Armstrong’s new 
staticless method of broadcasting, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission _ this 
week solved the problem by giving it the 
green light—full commercial operation and 
40 wide-band channels (200  kilocycles 
apiece) from 42,000 to 50,000 kilocycles. 
The new system accomplishes its amazing 
results in quiet operation and high-fidelity 
reception by frequency modulation (FM) 
as opposed to the standard system of am- 
plitude modulation. 


Significance 


While not even FM Broadcasters Inc. 
(organized last December by 55 individuals 
and companies to push the Armstrong 
idea) claim that staticless radio will revo- 
lutionize broadcasting immediately, the 
group looks for great gradual changes 
within the next ten years: (1) since pres- 
ent sets are incapable of unscrambling 
FM signals, the manufacturing industry 
has a huge new market open to it, and 
(2) there will be a trend to high-priced 





receivers, for while there is no electrical 
reason why FM sets themselves should 
be more expensive than others, to get the 
full benefits of the new-type broadcasting, 
costly amplifiers covering a sound range 
up to 15,000 cycles (as against the av- 
erage 8,000) are necessary to the listener; 
(3) with 40 station channels open to it, 
FM’s coverage can be far more intensive 
than that of the present broadcast band, 
because two powerful stations separated 
by less than 100 miles can operate on the 
same channel without interfering with 
each other; (4) the present network prac- 
tice of piping programs from station to 
station by telephone wire is likely to be 
outmoded soon because the staticless 
qualities of FM are admirably adapted to 
low-power, low-cost radio relay use; (5) 
a boom in radio facsimile may be expected 
because the FM channel allotments pro- 
vide sideband space for its use. 

Meanwhile, the FCC dismissed without 
prejudice all pending applications for ex- 
perimental high-frequency stations and 
terminated the licenses of all existing sta- 
tions as of Jan. 1, 1941, pending issuance 
of widespread new regulations. 





War by Short Wave 


Total war raged in American living 
rooms last week, as well as in Europe, and 
left the nation jittery. Networks and in- 
dividual stations increased their usual 
flood of news and interpretations to a tor- 
rent, and even the New York World’s Fair 
started putting war bulletins on its speak- 
er system. But no one thrilled more to the 
unfolding of history via the ether than the 
short wavers who nightly roam the 19, 25, 
31, and 49-meter bands to pick up the 
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Alexander (Sandy) Calder with his favorite ‘mobile’—and with one of his numerous ‘stabiles’ 


story from the belligerents themselves, 
Some of the developments of the week on 
the short-wave front: 


Ho.ianp: After PCJ and PCJ2 at Hui- 
zen, about 15 miles from Amsterdam on 
Ijssel Lake (the Zuider Zee), had sput- 
tered scrambled speech for some _ hours 
(indicating their use in private radiote- 
lephony), they went dead the evening of 
May 12, two days before the Dutch sur- 
render, ending a broadcasting career of 
thirteen years. The whereabouts of Eddie 
Startz, popular PCJ announcer and own- 
er of one of the best-known voices in the 
world (he broadcast in seven languages), 
remained a mystery. On May 17, the Nazis 
muzzled the Hollanders’ 750,000-odd _re- 
ceivers by decreeing death for anyone 
caught listening to a non-German station. 


Luxemsourc: The superpowered (200, 
000-watt) long-wave station, which aired 
commercial programs and advertising to 
listeners in France and England _ bored 
with their government stations, also fell 
into Nazi hands. Up to last week end, the 
Conquest Alliance Co. Inc., American rep- 
resentatives of Radio Luxembourg, knew 
only that the transmitter was silenced. 


Bexctum: With the fall of Brussels, the 
only powerful stations in the country— 
two 15,000-watt government transmitters 
on the standard broadcast band—were tak- 
en, and Belgium broadcasters moved to 
secret studios. ORK, the country’s only 
short-wave broadcast station, was u°ver 
sufficiently powerful to penetrate to the 
United States consistently. 


Germany: The long string of powerful 
government short-wave stations continued 
their usual barrage, with particular em- 
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phasis on pacifistic broadcasts for United 
States ears. In the days following the 
blitzkrieg, Lord Haw-Haw, No. 1 British- 
baiter, was introduced by that name for 
the first time since he began broadcasting. 





France: As the Nazis swept through 
Belgium into France, martial tunes re- 
placed the usual operatic and symphonic 
music from Paris Mondial, the government 
hort-wave station. In the evenings, Eng- 
jsh broadcasts to North America were 
increased by a long string of American 
commentators (mostly women—one of 
vhom broke into tears and could not con- 
jnue her story of the bombing and ma- 
chine-gunning of fleeing civilians) and in- 
terviews with Belgian refugees. Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, twice broadcast to 
his officers and men, once to the forts of 
Liége and later to the Namur strongholds: 
“Resist to the utmost for the Fatherland. 
I am proud of you.” 

All this battering of the ether produced 
the usual flood of rumors: one of the 
bombing of London, which grew out of 
BBC’s stirring broadcast of an on-the-spot 
transcription made by a war-correspond- 
ent announcer (Charles Gardner) in 
France and flown to England. Listeners 
heard the heavy explosions and Gardner’s 
thrilling description of an air attack, but 
the bombs were falling on an advance air 
force headquarters—not London. 
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American League Tonic: 
Skid of Yanks Just the Ticket 
to Boost Interest of Fans 


The story of the baseball pennant races 
during the past four years has followed the 
same pattern—an exciting dogfight in the 
National League, and a one-sided fox 
chase in the American League, with the 
New York Yankees far ahead of the pack 
and taunting: “N’ya, n’ya, ya can’t catch 
me,” leaving rivals with their tongues 
hanging out in midseason. The result has 
been glory for the Yankees but more in- 
terest in the unpredictable National 
League race. 

This year, the surprising skid of the 
Yankees into last place for the first 
month’s play supplied the American 
League with just the tonic needed. Sta- 
tistics show that, in spite of the usual 
tight National League scramble and the 
presence of the colorful Brooklyn Dodgers 
in the fray, the customer edge so far lies 
with the younger circuit. 

While the National League teams drew 
106,907 patrons from April 16 to May 16 
(an average of 1,790 per game less than 
4 year ago), the American League pulled 
in 932,963, which is 1,113 more per game 
than in 1939. American League teams 
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Mr. Percentage 


by JOHN LARDNER 





“Twiee in the last 
few weeks a fresh-faced 
and fresh-tongued little 
fight manager named 
Joe Gould has appeared 
in the role of Sinister J. 
Influence, casting his 
shadow (which is get- 
ting a trifle corpulent) 
over two of the most 
popular of American 
sports. 

Gould’s name seldom 
appears in the newspa- 
pers. Up till now, he was 
best known as the man- 
ager of James J. Braddock, whom he 
steered with much adroitness and spirit 
to the heavyweight championship of 
the world, and of Tommy Farr, the 
Welsh fighter, who never won a fight in 
this country but made a pot of money 
while losing five bouts in a row. 

Gould is willing to let his fame rest 
upon the success (spiritual) of Brad- 
dock and the success (commercial) of 
Farr. Like most managers, he is prouder 
of his own work than of his fighters’. 

“I’m a great manager because I 
never had a great fighter and [ still got 
places,” said Joe recently, in a burst of 
frankness. “I take off my hat to no 
manager. Not to none.” 

“That don’t mean anything,” inter- 
rupted Professor Will McCarney, a fel- 
low non-manual-laborer. “You never 
take off your hat at all, even when 
you eat.” 

This tribute to Mr. Gould’s blunt 
ways was somewhat exaggerated, but 
it’s true that Joe came up a hard road 
and wasted little time acquiring social 
polish. He dates back to the days of 
no-decision fights, when the winning 
fighter was the one whose manager got 
to the telegraph office first with a wire 
to the New York newspapers saying: 
“Glotz murdered Kluck here tonight in 
ten rounds,” thus forestalling his rival’s 
bulletin: “Kluck pulverized Glotz.” 

About the tricks of his trade, Mr. 
Gould is candid—about some of his 
sidelines, less so. Gould is the good 
friend of Big Bill Duffy, who is the 
good friend and lieutenant of the mob- 
ster Owney Madden. Sometimes the 
hand of Madden shows through. 

You'll recall that Max Schmeling 
knocked out Joe Louis while Braddock 








Joe Gould 


Faithfully, until not 
long ago, Mr. Gould 
called around on Promoter Jacobs 


was champion, in 1936. 
Mike Jacobs, controlling 
Louis, wanted Brad- 
dock’s title before Louis 
fought Schmeling again. 
So Schmeling was side- 
tracked, and Gould and 
Braddock agreed to fight 
Louis for the champion- 
ship in Chicago—for a 
small consideration: 20 
per cent of the net gate 
of every future Louis 
fight. 


after each Louis fight and collected 
his “end.” It was nice work, if you 
could get it. However, Mr. Jacobs 
recently notified Mr. Gould and his 
allies that he was getting sick and tired 
of the arrangement. He called it off. 
Mr. Gould threatened suit. That was 
the way matters stood a couple of 
weeks ago, when Mr. Madden and Mr. 
Big Bill Duffy appeared at a Madison 
Square Garden fight on what was 
rumored to be the personal invitation 
of Mr. Jacobs. 

The two distinguished guests were 
promptly picked up by detectives, who 
also may have been present on Mr. 
Jacobs’ invitation. Before Duffy and 
Madden could get free of those de- 
tectives and off on their way to Hot 
Springs, the business quarrel was “ad- 
justed”—certain IOU’s being canceled 
by one party and the old Louis-Brad- 
dock agreement by the other. 

There is never a dull moment in 
Cauliflower Alley. 


Last week the great Joe DiMag- 
gio, New York Yankee center fielder, 
was called before Judge Kenesaw M. 
Landis to account for the gossip that 
Joe Gould collected a percentage of 
DiMaggio’s salary as his “manager.” 
DiMaggio denied it strongly, though 
unable to deny that Gould was a good 
friend of his who once advised him on 
business matters. Maybe for nothing. 

I do not ask you to take Mr. Gould 
too seriously in the role of Sinister 
Influence. I only want to remind you 
that the next time you see him walking 
down the street (with his hat on), you 
are watching a very busy man. 
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ranked 1-2-3 in the customer totals: New 
York, 213,158; Detroit, 162,394; Boston, 
147,900. Then followed Brooklyn, topping 
the National League, with 145,763. 

Likewise, betting has been sharply af- 
fected. Not in years, says Jack Doyle, the 
odds maker, have prices shifted so vio- 
lently during the first month. The com- 
parison of odds follows: 


American League April16 May 16 


New York Yankees 7-20 6-5 
Boston Red Sox 4%-1 3-2 
Cleveland Indians 8-1 3-1 
Detroit Tigers 10-1 8-1 
Chicago White Sox 15-1 30-1 
Washington Senators. 30-1 30-1 
Philadelphia Athletics 50-1 30-1 
St. Louis Browns 100-1 40-1 


National League 


Cincinnati Reds 11-5 4-5 
St. Louis Cards 11-5 3-1 
Brooklyn Dodgers -1 2%-1 
Chicago Cubs -1 8-1 
New York Giants 8-1 
Pittsburgh Pirates 10-1 15-1 
Boston Bees 50-1 50-1 
Philadelphia Phillies 100-1 50-1 


These odds, predicts Doyle, will shift 
from day to day, until about June 1, when 
a more permanent line on what the future 
holds will be possible. 

Among the week’s baseball develop- 
ments: 


{ Has-beens and never-wases cut loose by 
the managers to meet the 25-player limit, 
which went into effect midnight May 15, 
included: Outfielder Jimmy Ripple and 
Pitcher Wes Ferrell by Brooklyn; Lee 
Grissom, pitcher, by the Yankees; Willis 
Hudlin, after fourteen years of pitching 
for Cleveland; Gus Suhr, veteran first base- 
man, by the Phillies; and Freddy Hutch- 
inson, the Seattle “sensation” for whom 
the Detroit Tigers threw $50,000 down the 
drink in 1939. 


4] No umpire showed up at Crosley Field, 
Cincinnati, as the Reds and St. Louis 
Cards trotted out to play ball May 13. On 
the schedule the date had originally been 
open, it later was filled by cancellation of 
the April 23 contest, which was washed 
out by flood. Somehow Ford Frick’s Na- 
tional League headquarters got mixed up 
and failed to assign officials for the play- 
off. 

Fortunately one umpire, Larry Goetz, 
happened to live in Cincinnati. A hurried 
call went out for his services. Goetz ar- 
rived 29 minutes after starting time, and 
took his place behind the bat. The Reds 
supplied Coach Jimmy Wilson, as one 
base umpire; the Cards donated Lou 
Warneke, pitcher, as the other. Three 
hours and 35 minutes later, when the 
score was tied at 8-all after fourteen 
innings, Umpire Goetz called the game 
on account of darkness—the end of a 
futile afternoon. 


Golf Kibitzers’ Paradise 


A golf tournament is the one sporting 
event at which the spectator works as 
hard as the players—often even harder. 
To track down his heroes among 50 or 
100 entries sprinkled over a course re- 
quires tireless energy, and ‘at nightfall the 
golf fan staggers home, sore of foot and 
gasping for breath. 

Not so in the Goodall tournament, 
which onlookers at the Fresh Meadow 
Country Club, Long Island, last week ap- 
preciated for the third year as the most 
satisfactory event on the links calendar. 
Only fifteen of the superstars were invited 
by the Palm Beach suit manufacturing 
concern to take part—a glittering field 
made up of Gene Sarazen, Jimmy Dema- 
ret, Henry Picard, Dick Metz, Ben Hogan, 
Sammy Snead, Jimmy Thomson, Martin 
Pose (the Argentine), Craig Wood, Hor- 
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Ben Hogan’s name led all the rest 


ton Smith, Lawson Little, Clayton Heaf- 
ner, Paul Runyan, Jimmy Hines, and By- 
ron Nelson. 
’ As a curtain-raiser to the four-day show, 
the featured fifteen gave an exhibition of 
how to play golf, each demonstrating his 
specialty. Then the experts were matched 
off in threesomes, which made it possible 
for a fan to stand or sit in a given spot 
and watch the entire parade pass in ap- 
proximately 45 minutes. 

After seven rounds—during which each 
player played eighteen holes match play 
against every other opponent—the “cham- 


pion of champions” crown was gathered 
by Ben Hogan, the 27-year-old Texan why 
had finished second to another Te 
Demaret, on the winter circuit. Follow; 
the first day’s play, Hogan tumbled j 
his hotel and painfully injured his Tight 
arm. Yet the slight 140-pounder, whos 
strong wrists enable him to drive m7 
with the heavyweight sluggers, managed 
to cop the $1,000 winner’s purse with 
a total of plus 23 points, four ahead of 
Snead, and sixteen ahead of the nex 
high, Sarazen. 





Maki Missed 

American track fans will remember 
Taisto Maki, the alleged Flying Finn of 
1940 who wound up his American tre& 
last week, as just another fellow with two 
ordinary legs. How he ever shattered fiye 
of Paavo Nurmi’s marks before coming tp 
the United States must remain an incred. 
ble mystery. 

Maki won only four races, two from 
unsung collegians. His best efforts wer 
victories at 3 miles over Don Lash and 
Tommy Deckard, Indianians who were 
below their form of a year ago. Gregory 
Rice of South Bend, Ind., beat Maki every 
time they met—at 3 miles, 2 miles, and 
3,000 meters. Walter Mehl of Wisconsin 
also cantered past Maki in three races, 
Ralph Schwarzkopf of Michigan, once, 
and Lash, once. 





The Nags 


In Toronto last Saturday, 29,842 spec- 
tators convened at Woodbine Park for the 
8lst running of the King’s Plate, the 
oldest continuous horse race on the North 
American continent. From the ten three- 
year-old horses, Willie the Kid, making 
his racing debut, won easily by three 
lengths. To Miss M. A. Kane, the first 
woman ever to own a King’s Plate winner, 
Willie the Kid’s victory brought $6,470, 
plus the usual additional purse of 50 
guineas (currently $168) traditionally 
donated out of his own pocket by the 
British monarch. 


§ Col. Edward Riley Bradley’s Bimelech, 
beaten in the Kentucky Derby, then re- 
deemed by his Preakness victory a fort- 
night ago, went to the post a 1-5 favorite 
Saturday in the Withers Stakes race at 
Belmont Park, N. Y. But over the mile 
course, Mrs. Payne Whitney’s Corydon, a 
42-1 shot with Eddie Arcaro up, galloped 
from the last place at the half to beat 
Bimelech home by one and a half lengths. 
Corydon had won only one start in fifteen 
races as a two-year-old and none at all this 
year. Thus again the three-year-old cham- 
pionship was thrown wide open, with 
Bimelech definitely tabbed as a seesaW 
horse—great one week and Bumelech the 
next. 
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On Land and Water 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Watever may be said about the 
quality of the recent entertainment 
bait, no one can argue that it hasn’t 
been varied enough to suit the most 
hypercritical chameleon. It has em- 
braced everything from the world’s 
most beautiful girl swimmer to a couple 
of movie favorités in a revival of 
“Romeo and Juliet” and from the best 
comedian in the local legitimate thea- 
ter to an al fresco patriotic spectacle 
on a stage so wide that I am informed 
847 barrels of beer laid end to end 
would still miss covering it by two and 
three-quarters feet. The stage, in fact, 
is so wide that the actors in the initial 
scene can hardly manage their exits 
before those in the last scene come on. 

The beauteous eel, as you’ve had 
small trouble in guessing, is of course 
Eleanor Holm and the show she is in, 
as you’ve probably anticipated with 
even less head-scratching, is a new 
version of Billy Rose’s Aquacade. The 
new version consists principally of a 
new swim suit for Eleanor, but so long 
as it’s Eleanor in it you should be satis- 
fied. After all, you can’t much change 
an aquacade, even if you substitute 
creme de cacao for the water and 
Buster Crabbe for Johnny Weissmuller, 
so don’t get on a high horse and tell 
me this is a hell of a way to review 
such a show. 

The movie pets doing “Romeo and 
Juliet” are Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh. Vivien is every bit as gala a 
looker as Eleanor but, whereas Eleanor 
hasn’t the slightest difficulty in keeping 
afloat, both Vivien and her Romeo sink 
not long after their first dives into the 
classic. Vivien is without doubt the 
most pictorially lovely Juliet the stage 
has seen in our time and, in addition, 
indicates that with more training and 
half-way decent direction she may one 
day prove an acceptable Shakespearean 
actress. But under Olivier’s completely 
amateurish direction and cruelly placed 
in juxtaposition to his completely in- 
effectual Romeo, the poor child is made 
to suffer a double dirty trick. Even so, 
however, she gives hint, as I’ve said, of 
future possibilities. 

It is George M. Cohan I was refer- 
ring to when I mentioned that fine 
comedian.’ But it was George’s mis- 
fortune on this occasion to appear in a 
sequel to “The Tavern,” that gay 
melodrama spoof of twenty years ago, 


called “The Return of The Vagabond” 
and written by himself. It wouldn’t do. 
For it dished almost as low a trick to 
George as Olivier has dished to Vivien. 
With his own unfortunate connivance 
it demanded of him that he try to be 
amusing in a harlequinade that con- 
sisted chiefly of such stale fooling as 
the violent thunder storm periodically 
turned on and off, the jocular anticipa- 
tion of ominous knocks on the door, the 
side-lines comment on the other char- 
acters in the play, the villain in the 
transparently false black whiskers, and 
the interjection of confidential remarks 
on the general state of the theater and 
other such extraneous facetiae. As a 
lampoon of its particular species it was 
twenty years behind the times and 
right in bed with “The Tavern” itself. 

The patriotic spectacle is on view at 
the World’s Fair, is called “American 
Jubilee,” and involves not only the 
stage so big that it is reported it would 
cost a dollar and a quarter to taxi 
across it but also a company of such 
numbers that it sounds like the annual 
profits of Coca-Cola. The show traces 
the history of the United States from 
the inauguration of Washington through 
the Lincoln period and that of Teddy 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders to the 
inauguration of 1941, with a pretty 
actor offered in the role of the potential, 
if unidentified, inauguree. There are a 
lot of horses, trick bicyclists, ballet 
dancers, acrobats, and a couple of per- 
formers made up to resemble Lillian 
Russell and Diamond Jim Brady, which 
further profoundly instruct us in the 
history of our country. In fact, nothing 
seems to have been left out but Millard 
Fillmore and the Cherry Sisters. They 
give you almost everything for your 99 
cents but an extra pair of pants with 
your suit. 

I am not a very reliable critic of 
such exhibits for two reasons: first, I 
don’t like shows in the open air, par- 
ticularly when it is raining and I sit 
in a puddle, and, secondly, my patriot- 
ism doesn’t seem to be _ noticeably 
augmented by such stimuli as tramp 
bicycle acts or acrobats turning somer- 
saults. So it may, for all I know, be a 
great show and one which will arouse 
such a patriotic fervor in all its behold- 
ers that the price of sheets of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” will presently 
jump to fifty dollars a copy. 
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The Wizardry of Edison: 
Tracy Takes Up Story of Lif. 
Where Rooney Left Off 


The second section of Hollywood's firs 
two-part biography—of Thomas Edison— 
was premiéred simultaneously at six Ney 
Jersey theaters in the Oranges last week 
The first production, Mickey Rooney’ 
“Young Tom Edison,” was an entertain. 
ing study of an American boy’s adoles. 
cence (Newsweek, March 4). The cur. 
rent Epson, THE Man, in which Spence; 
Tracy takes over, sacrifices its predeces. 
sor’s diverting approach to achieve a die. 
nified and generally interesting tribute t) 
the Wizard of Menlo Park. 

Having signed off with the 16-year-old 
Thomas Alva Edison about to leave Por 
Huron, Mich., his embattled boyhood lp. 
hind him, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer resume 
with the penniless young man who arrives 
in New York at the age of 22, ready to 
demonstrate that “genius is 1 per cent in- 
spiration and 99 per cent perspiration.” 
The film opens with a flash of the elderly 
Edison acting as reluctant guest of honor 
at the Golden Jubilee of Light in 1999, 
then cuts back 60 years to tell the story 
of Edison’s married life with Mary Stil. 
well, of his triumphs over the almost in- 
surmountable obstacles of the next dozer- 
odd years, and of a pageant of creative 
legacies to mankind climaxed on Oct. 21, 
1879, with perfection of the incandescent 
light. 

While “Edison, the Man” is a fiction- 
ized biography, it takes few liberties with 
its subject. The result is more informative 
than exciting. However, Clarence Brown's 
resourceful direction builds considerable 
dramatic tension around such incidents as 
the brain wave that took the form of the 
talking machine, the heart-breaking trial 
and error that produced the electric light, 
and the anticlimactic sequence in which 
Edison battles for the franchise to light 
New York. 

Although Spencer Tracy bears more 
than a passing resemblance to the geniis 
he projects and diligently studied the 
great man’s mannerisms, he is still more 
Tracy than Edison—except for the few 
scenes in which he relies on make-up 
(a departure for the actor) to impersonate 
the 82-year-old inventor. Nevertheless, the 
star holds an episodic script together by 
the persuasion and restraint of his per- 
formance. 








Story of Lillian Russell 


Lillian Russell was a foremost belle 
of the ’90’s, the exponent of the perfect 
(corseted) figure, and the reported own- 
er of such improbable knicknacks as a gold- 
plated, sapphire-studden bicycle ($1,900). 
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embroidered silk stockings ($400 a pair), 
and a_ gold-plated, diamond-decorated 
corset ($3,900). In other words, she 
was an almost legendary figure who 
could have been the heroine of a fasci- 
nating screen play. But Litu1an Russet, 
produced by Twentieth Century-Fox, is 
not that. Directed by Irving Cummings, 
William Anthony McGuire’s story uti- 
lizes enough of the facts and the fancies 
but proceeds to swamp them in dia- 
logue (not jewel-studded) and static in- 
cidents. 

Alice Faye sings and smiles acceptably 
in the title role; Don Ameche and Henry 
Fonda as two of the singer’s four husbands 
(No. 1 and No. 3 are lost in the reshuffle) , 
Edward Arnold in his familiar character- 
ization of Diamond Jim Brady, and Leo 
Carrillo, Warren William, and Helen 
Westley in subordinate roles are pleasant 
and as helpful as their material permits. 
Also on the credit side of the expensive 
ledger is the nostalgia fostered by the 
film’s handsome re-creation of a gay era, 
its tuneful score of old favorites, and a 
brief interlude with the verbal slapstick of 
Weber and Fields, who celebrate their 
65th year in show business with this come- 


back. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


TypHoon (Paramount): This is the 
South Sea idyl to end all tropic’ tra-la. 
The Technicolor camera presents a bronzed 
Dorothy Lamour—in her latest sarongerie 
—as a girlish Crusoe, Robert Preston as a 
robust physical wreck who is regenerated 
under her simple spell, and an effectively 
staged climax of raging fire and high water. 
In addition to Lynne Overman’s wry 
humor, the unabashed narrative man- 
ages several unintentional laughs on its 
own. 


Turnasout (United Artists): Unlike 
his “Topper” films, Hal Roach’s latest try 
with a Thorne Smith novel works its 
hanky-panky with trick sound track rather 
than trick camera. Here a bickering couple 
who wish they were in each other’s shoes 
are promptly obliged by a bronze diety 
who switches the businessman’s voice and 
athletic personality into his playgirl-wife’s 
body—and vice versa. Except for a few 
laughs that aren’t belabored, the resulting 
complications are geared for the easily 
amused. Adolphe Menjou, Carole Landis, 
John Hubbard, William Gargan. 


Torrip Zone (Warner Brothers): De- 
spite its setting in a Central American 
banana plantation, this is a typical James 
Cagney comedy-drama, played with the 
actor’s customary vigor and reviving his 
perennial feud with a hard-boiled Pat 
O’Brien. Fast pace and lively dialogue 
compensate for a synthetic story; Ann 
Sheridan has no trouble supplying the 
love interest. 
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Brown Brothers 


Lillian Russell herself .. . 


FOURTH ESTATE 





Revolt of Newspaper Guilder 
Shapes Up for July Showdown 


Under the leadership of Heywood Broun, 
the American Newspaper Guild (CI0Q) 
grew in six years from a small group of 
labor-conscious newspapermen into an or. 
ganization of more than 90 Guild locals 
and 19,000 members. During that forma. 
tive period, Broun experienced little jp. 
ternal friction. But ever since his death last 
December (Newsweek, Dec. 25, 1939) , 
dissension has plagued ANG executives 
and set the stage for a stormy battle at 
Memphis this July, when the seventh ap. 
nual convention will elect the union’s pres. 
ident (probably on a full-time, paid basis) 
and other officials. 

Oddly enough, the trouble started ip 
Broun’s own local, the Newspaper Guill 
of New York, which has long been accused 
of running the parent body by virtue of 
its large membership (4,000) and resultant 
strong bloc of convention votes. Led by 
Oliver Pilat of The New York Post and 
Ferdinand Lundberg, author of “Imperial 
Hearst,” the dissenters—calling themselves 
Independent Progressives—have released a 
steady flow of invectives. They charged 
the local administration of President Carl- 
Randau with Communistic affiliation, un- 
democratic control, financial irregularities, 
and failure to organize the large shops. In 
turn, the officials denied all accusations 
as “distorted statements and outright un- 
truths” and labeled their hecklers as noth- 
ing more than “stooges” for David Dubin- 
sky, the CIO-hating president of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. The group, they suggested, might 
be working toward secession and ultimate 
affiliation with the rival AFL. But denials 
and countercharges only fanned the flame 
of revolt. 

In April, the Representative Assembly 
(local governing body made up of individ- 
ual unit spokesmen) nominated a slate of 
delegates to the 1940 conclave, and short- 
ly thereafter the Progressives nominated 
their own slate by petition. With the bal- 
lots placed in the hands of the 2,413 mem- 
bers in good standing last week, the final 
showdown for control of the New York 
local’s convention whip awaited only the 
vote tabulation next Tuesday. 

Yet even should the Progressives lose, 
the convention still promises to be a battle 
royal for Guild leadership. Three weeks 
ago, six of the thirteen members of the 
ANG’s high court, the International Exec- 
utive Board, publicly declared that Guild 
growth had been checked, blamed the 
present administration (excepting Ken- 
neth Crawford, president pro-tem and not 
a candidate for reelection), and pledged 
themselves toward establishing a new Ie 
gime in July. 
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DRIVE IT! 


And know why... 


CHEVROLETS 


The ignition key is out for you... at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s ... any day you 
call for it! 

And when you accept this key, and step 
gaily into Chevrolet for °40, you’ll not 
only have the key to America’s first-place 
car, but you’ll also have ‘‘the key to the 
city’’ and to all the hills and highways 
and byways of the nation as well. 

For this big, smart, high-powered 
traveler is the master of every motoring 
condition you’ll meet on a trip across the 
country or around the world! 

Drive it—and you'll find it starts, 
steers, shifts and stops with the utmost 
ease!... Drive it—and you'll find it out- 
accelerates all other cars in its price 


cast AGAIN J’ 


range!... Drive it—and you'll find it out- 
climbs them, too!... Drive it—and you'll 
find it’s the smoothest, safest, steadiest 
riding car in the entire low-price field— 
in fact, the only car with ‘‘The Ride 
Royal*’’! 

In ’40 again, for the ninth year in the 
last ten, people are buying more Chev- 
rolets than any other make of car, so 
you know Chevrolet for ’40 must be like 
a dream come true! 

And now we invite you to put it to the 
final test... eye it, TRY IT, buy it...so 
you will join the throng who are saying, 
‘‘Chevrolet’s First Again.’’ Please accept 
our invitation to drive this car—today! 
*On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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RELIGION 


Interfaith Army: NCCJ 


Finds Anti-Semitism on Wane, 





but Fears Taylor Row 


Priest-minister-rabbi teams stumping 
the nation are the flying squads of a great 
and growing interfaith army, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The conference was organized twelve years 
ago when, through their Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Protestants invited Jews and Catholics to 
join a new body to “promote justice, 
amity, understanding, and cooperation.” 
And to lend the Jews special encourage- 
ment, they gave them precedence in the 
original title: the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. (The conference 
adopted its present name two years ago be- 
cause its membership is mostly Christian.) 

At the NCCJ’s head are three equally 
ranked co-chairmen: Arthur H. Compton 
(Protestant) , Carlton J. H. Hayes (Cath- 
olic), and Roger W. Straus (Jewish). It 
has 25,000 members, a headquarters in 
New York, nine field offices, and “round 
tables” (local units) in 300 cities. 

Besides sending out the minister-priest- 
rabbi teams (300 of which toured the 
country last year), it distributes articles 
on interchurch affairs, conducts a biennial 
Institute of Human Relations at Williams- 
town, Mass, and sponsors a Brotherhood 
Week every February. Its Religious News 
Service funnels bulletins, editorials, car- 
toons, and question-and-answer boxes to 


265 newspapers, and sells a fifteen-minute 
weekly “Religious News—Reporter” script 
to 60 local radio stations. Its 2,000 speak- 
ers carry the interfaith gospel to 1,000,000 
persons yearly. 

Last week Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, the 
energetic and amiable Presbyterian min- 
ister who has directed the NCCJ since its 
birth, turned in his annual report. He 
boasted of success on one front: anti- 
Semitism is on the wane. But on another 
front he voiced concern: “A more ominous 
situation has developed with regard to 
Roman Catholic and Protestant relations. 
The appointment of Myron Taylor as 
President Roosevelt’s personal represent- 
ative to the Vatican has precipitated a 
storm of protests by Protestant groups, 
which is culminating in a movement to de- 
mand Mr. Taylor’s recall.” 

Dr. Clinchy implied that the debate 
might damage the NCCJ’s work: “It 
should be possible freely to express differ- 
ent opinions on the subject without de- 
stroying . . . friendship and cooperation.” 





Sermon in Steel 


Southern Baptist churches last fortnight 
were offered weighty rewards for diligent 
gospelizing. Henry A. Jones, 63-year-old 
Phoenix, Ariz., blacksmith, announced he 
had forged a 450-pound steel pulpit worth 
$2,500 ($180 for material and $2,320 for 
1,080 hours of his labor) and would give 
it to that Southern Baptist congregation 
which gains the most converts in the 
year beginning in June. He also displayed 
a 15-pound lump of steel shaped like an 
open Bible, to be awarded to the most 
successful Arizona church. 
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It was to “do something for God” thy 
he anviled the pulpit and Bible, Jones ¢. 
plained last week: “I can’t. preach, go | 
said: ‘Well, here’s my hands.’ There’; 
my message in that pulpit.” 








MUSIC 





Genoa’s Fiddling Genius: 
Paganini’s Centennial Recall; 


Virtuoso’s Playboy Antics 


An angel appeared to Nicolo Paganini’, 
mother in a dream to tell her that Nicoly 
would become the world’s greatest violin. 
ist. And he did, too. His is now only q 
name for critics to swear by, appearing 
mostly on the programs of master techji- 
cians like Heifetz, but the hysterical ae. 
claim Paganini received all over Europ 
between 1813 and 1834 marked the star 
of modern worship of virtuosic perform. 
ers. In our time only the ovations ae. 
corded Toscanini compare with those paid 
the genius of Genoa; in his they were with- 
out precedent. 

May 27 the world marks the 100th an- 
niversary of his death at 58, and last week, 
in the foyer of the Theater Garlo Felice, 
the Mayor of Genoa opened an exhibi- 
tion which includes Paganini’s nightcap, 
cuff links, and snuffbox, a collection of 
medals he received from the crowned 
heads of Europe, his famous Guarnieri 
violin (which belongs to the city), and 
the exceptionally long bow designed for 
his long arms and fingers. 

This week Italian officials and violinists 
from several European countries will visit 
Genoa’s squalid “Black Cat” section, 
where Paganini’s humble home still stands, 
to place a wreath on the marble tablet 
erected to the gaunt, awkward fiddler 
whose waxy face was haloed by unruly 
black hair that he put up in curlpapers 
every night. A concert featuring his music 
and performed by Zino Francescati has 
also been scheduled. 

Like Mozart, the prodigy Paganini was 
ruthlessly exploited by his father; but at 
14 Nicolo rebelled, ran away from home, 
and for several years financed his love af- 
fairs and trips to the gambling casinos by 
solo violin recitals. Like Fritz Kreisler, 
Paganini was an inveterate gambler: he 
once arrived for a concert in Leghorn with- 
out his violin (hocked for a debt) and bor- 
rowed a fine Guarnerius from a French 
merchant who after the concert refused 
to take it back (the amateur fiddler said 
he could never presume to touch it 
again). 

Between 1801 and 1804 Paganini dis- 
appeared from the concert stage to have 4 
love affair with a titled lady in her Tuscan 
chateau; various reports said he was 
jail, dead, and in league with the devil. 
From 1805 to 1813 he served Napoleon s 
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1. Last summer’s heat got me down! - 
My work suffered. I was grouchy as a goat. I can’t afford to let that hap- 
pen again. And believe me, I’m not going to! I know the answer! 














2. Here’s what I’ve done about it— 
Bought myself a Frigidaire Portable Air Con- 
ditioner. See, it’s a man-sized conditioner, 
big enough to do the job! It cools, wrings 
out humidity, cleans and circulates the air 
—really “beats the heat!” 





3. See how simply it works! 

I set the cooling dial at, say 76°. When the 
room gets that cool, the cooling mechanism 
turns off by itself. With this other dial I pre- 
vent drafts by controlling the direction of air 
flow. Believe me, there’s no other like it! 





4. How about the cost? 


Say, at its new low price I figure this Frigidaire 
Conditioner is a profitable investment in my 
job and my comfort. Besides, the exclusive 
Meter-Miser Mechanism keeps operating 
costs way down, and is so dependable it’s pro- 
tected for 5 years against any service expense! 








* Don’t put up with hot weather torment 
any longer. Frigidaire’s sensational new low 
price and easy payment plan make this one 
of the best investments you’ve ever made. 
Phone nearest Frigidaire air conditioning 
dealer for all the facts. Or write Dept. RSA, 
Frigidaire, Dayton, Ohio, for representa- 
tive to call. 


Only the Frigidaire Portable 
Air Conditioner has all these! 
* Low price you can easily afford 
* Full % horsepower cooling capacity 
° Exclusive Meter-Miser Mechanism 


* 5-year protection against service expense 
on the Meter-Miser 


* Thermostatic temperature control 
° All functions of true air conditioning 
* Portable—no plumbing connections 
* Circulates clean air the year ‘round 


* Filters out pollen and dust 


Frigidaire Products include: Air Conditioners, Water Coolers, 
Beverage Coolers, all types of refrigeration equipment for every 
need. See them when you visit the General Motors exhibits 
at the New York World’s Fair and Golden Gate Exposition. 
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Nicolo Paganini, playboy virtuoso 


sister, Princess of Lucca and Piombo as 
director of music at her court. The tri- 
umphal succession of concerts with which 
he fascinated Milan, Venice, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Paris wound up with a two-year 
tour of England, during which he took in 
about $85,000. His high prices inspired 
a famous jingle: 


Who are those who paid five guineas 
To hear this tune of Paganini’s? 
Echo answers—Pack o’ ninnies. 


The flame within burned the genius out 
quickly; he made few appearances after 
his 52nd year. Four years later he lost his 
voice, and two years after that he spent 
his last hours in Nice improvising on his 
Guarnerius. Some who heard them said 
his dying improvisations ranked among 
his most astounding technical feats. 





—_ 


For ‘Uncle Ernest’ 


At 41% years Ernest Henry Sclielling 
made his debut as a pianist at the old 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, dressed 
as another child prodigy famous wherever 
music is played: Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart. Little Ernest stood too close io the 
gas footlights, which ignited the ruffles on 
his costume. But the fire was pul out, 
and he went on with the performance! 

At 48 years (1924) the ex-child prodigy 
who had been Paderewski’s only pupil 
turned to helping children enjoy the music 
of all nations: he organized and con«ucted 
the famous New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Young People’s Concerts—firs! only 
in New York and later in Boston, Vhila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 5a? 
Francisco, and Baltimore. Sometimes the 
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young listeners sang the music along with 
“Uncle Ernest’s” orchestra; other con- 
certs were enlivened by colored lantern 
slides and animated cartoons. And at each 
season’s end the composer-pianist award- 
ed prizes for the best notebooks in which 
his “nephews and nieces” recorded their 
impressions. 





Last week a distinguished audience as- 
sembled in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
where the affable Schelling introduced so 
many youngsters to good music, and a 
concert to his memory (he died last Dec. 
8) by the Philharmonic was conducted by 
his old friend Frederick Stock of the Chi- 
cago Symphony. Lily Pons and the pianist 
Robert Casadesus were soloists; the prin- 
cipal symphonic number was Schelling’s 
own “A Victory Ball,” after the poem by 
Alfred Noyes. The benefit, for which the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt were pa- 
trons and Mrs. Vincent Astor and Marshall 
Field co-chairmen, established an Ernest 
Schelling Fund for artists in distress. 
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Some of the customers for a new Victor 





Sibelius Society album may not recognize 
the haunted, tragic “Valse Triste” under 
its highbrow listing as “incidental music 
to the play ‘Kuolema’,” but Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
give the favorite a superlative perform- 
ance. The seven 12-inch records ($10.50) 
also include two tone poems, “En Saga” 
and “The Bard,” and a funeral march “In 
Memoriam.” But even a fine performance 
of the Sibelius “Pelléas and Mélisande” 
can’t conceal its inferiority to Debussy’s 
operatic score for the Maeterlinck play. 


Bedrich Smetana (1824-84) has been 
called the father of Czecho-Slovakian mu- | 
sic. He is best known in this country for | 
his opera “The Bartered Bride.” His quar- 
tet No. 1 in E Minor (“From My Life”) 
is @ musical autobiography in four chap- 
ters: (1) youth in the country, (2) a 
polka, (3) courtship, and (4) his tragic 
deafness, here indicated by a sustained 
violin note he never heard (he. wrote 
“From My Life” two years after he went 
deaf). Coupled with the scherzo from 
Tchaikovsky’s quartet in E flat minor, it | 
has been recorded by the Curtis String | 
Quartet (four 12-inch Columbia records in | 
album, $6.50) . | 


Like old wines, old songs are a good 
background for good conversation. A fine 
selection of popular favorites in recent 
years—“Cocktails for Two,” “The Very 
Thought of You,” “Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes,” “Dancing in the Dark,” “Lover,” 
“Body and Soul,” and “Night and Day” 
—have been smoothly and unobtrusively 
recorded by the pianist Carmen Cavallaro 
ma Decca album (five 10-inch records, 





$2.25) . 














































Whiskey may be bottled in bond at 100 proof, when 4 
years old. But beyond 4, each year adds finer character. 
There is no substitute for time; no short-cut to the qual- 
ity you get in Ancient Age. Patiently mellowed to give 
you the full taste advantage of extra “Flavor-Years” 
...at the milder 90 proof... the straight whiskies in 
Ancient Age are EIGHT 








* ANCIENT AGE IS A DE LUXE BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 90 
PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 8 YEARS OLD. 


OYlbo available at) yews old wexvocey staxiGit BOURBON WHIS. 


KEY. THIS WHISKEY IS 5 YEARS “OLD. 90 PROOF. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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Nation’s Industry Oils Gears 
to Put Over Defense Program 


But Expert Supervision 
Must Be Provided, and Labor 
Bottleneck Be Removed 


Even though it called for expenditures 
triple those of the 1939 fiscal year, it 
wasn’t the cost of President Roosevelt’s 
$3,182,000,000 national defense program or 
the higher taxes it would eventually bring 
that primarily concerned American busi- 
ness this week. Long on record in favor of 
adequate armaments, they were anxious 
only that the program be put through as 
efficiently and expeditiously as possible. 

How the billions would be spent was 
the major issue, because every business- 
man perceived that the program necessi- 
tated the greatest industrial mobilization 
the country has experienced since 1917, 
calling as it does for an air fleet of 50,000 
planes and eventual production of 50,000 
units a year* and at the same time dras- 
tically expanding industry’s capacity to 
turn out ships, shells, guns, and so on. 

It is the possible bottlenecks which jeop- 
ardize rapid progress on rearmament that 
make such a mobilization imperative. 
Among these bottlenecks are: (1) the re- 
quirement of competitive bidding for all 
government purchases—the armed serv- 
ices have long opposed this requirement, 
since it ties their hands in making efficient 
plans for sources of supply easy of ex- 
pansion; (2) a shortage of skilled labor: 
(3) the question of supplies of strategic 
and critical materials, such as tin, rubber, 
chromium, manganese, etc., which must 
be imported, largely from the Far East, 
and (4) the danger that the machine-tool 
industry, now running near capacity, may 
be unable to furnish the equipment es- 
sential for virtually every phase of the 
program. 

Machine tools—lathes, grinders, mill- 
ing machines, shapers, etc.—will be needed 
by every plant that receives an order for 
shells, gun forgings, and sights, by the 
Navy and private shipyards that must 
step up production, by the new ordnance 
and aircraft factories that must be erected 
so quickly, by the plants which will pro- 
duce the materials to build all of these 
new factories. 





*Currently we are turning out about 600 
combat and training planes a month or 7,200 a 
year. Because of continual changes in designs 
ordered by the services, however, this out- 
put is considerably below actual capacity. 


Yet in spite of the challenging nature of 
these bottlenecks, the President’s defense 
message proposed no means of coordinat- 
ing the great industrial effort required to 
put the program over—he did not men- 
tion the mobilization plans completed by 
the War Resources Board (which was 
headed by Edward R. Stettinius Jr. of 
United States Steel), nor did he suggest 
revival of that or a similar group of in- 
dustrial experts. 

These problems are intensified, of course, 
by the fact that the Allies are buy- 
ing the very products needed so urgently 
for our defense program. Thus, of the 
$1,000,000,000 in orders placed here by 
the British and French since the war be- 
gan, some $650,000,000 were for planes 
and about $100,000,000 each for machine 
tools and munitions. Moreover, the Anglo- 
French Purchasing Board formally an- 
nounced last week that it would shortly 
buy additional planes worth $600,000,000. 

The day after he read his message to 


machines sold to foreigners (Japan and 
Russia are big machine-tool buyers) and 
domestic concerns. 

Then, turning to the biggest single task 
under the program, the President outlined 
a threefold plan for stepping up aircraft 
capacity. Insofar as they are able, the 
leading plane manufacturers will be asked 
to undertake the required tripling of cur- 
rent capacity. Second, RFC loans will be 
supplied those unable to procure private 
capital to finance expansion, and, finally, 
the government itself will construct new 
factories (which, however, will be operated 
by private concerns) . 

While the aviation and machine-too! in- 
dustries face the biggest challenge, there 
are vital roles for many other concerns in 
the program. Almost $70,000,000 will be 
spent for such routine commercial prod- 
ucts as trucks, automobiles, combat cars, 
blankets, and uniforms. Then, too, man- 
ufacturers in a broad list of industries 
ranging from automobiles to sewing ma- 
chines will receive some $74,000,000 of 
“educational” orders to train them in pro- 
ducing gas masks, machines and forgings 
for shells and guns, telescopes, etc. \ore 
than 100 concerns are already at work on 
such orders, totaling $13,059,608, that 
have been placed in recent months. 
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How foreign crises have dominated stock-market trends 


Congress, President Roosevelt outlined his 
plans for meeting these problems. He sug- 
gested a training program (see page 59) 
to provide the necessary craftsmen and 
stated that certain recognized industrial- 
ists would be called to Washington soon 
to help speed up industrial mobilization. 
As for machine tools, he declared that it 
might be necessary this summer to és- 
tablish a system of priorities, taking over 


Finally, the government will spend at 
least $40,000,000, in building special plants 
to turn out powder, load shells, and treat 
clothing against gases, each of which will 
be operated by private companies. 


Markets 


Foreign crises have dominated stock- 
market trends for the past two years (se¢ 
chart), and the record defense appropria 
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Prosperity mm ane Traffic Li gehts 


Prosperity comes to men who make it 
with their own hands out of opportu- 
nities that others overlook. It comes to 
them at the very time when others be- 
come convinced that Prosperity must wait 
indefinitely for some green “Go” signal 
that all the world can see. 


The spirit that has carried America 
forward through the lost battles of ten 
years of depression is rooted in the ini- 
tiative, invention and investments of men 
of courage. 


While fearful prophets were forecast- 
ing social chaos, and frightened people 
withdrew their savings from all oppor- 
tunity for profit, these men moved ahead. 
In spite of world-wide economic disas- 
ter, progress in this country has steadily 
continued, in thousands of enterprises 
which refused to admit that civilization 
was on its last legs. 


The upward strides are not confined to 
a few giant corporations. Far from it. 
Thousands of small concerns, not even in 
existence ten years ago, went into ac- 
tion with new products and far-sighted 


management. They attracted investors. 
They benefited the public. Many of those 
enterprises today are household names 
throughout this country. They are still 
growing. Other new ones are now get- 
ting under way. 


Yet today some people insist that the 
worst is yet to come. They have even 
bought remote farms, where they can 
hide out when the chaos and Commu- 
nism that they expect finally arrive, and 
revolution wrecks the cities their fore- 
fathers built. What a solution! 


Fortunately, most Americans don’t pre- 
fer to be refugees. Theirs is a heroic heri- 
tage. They will never stop wanting—and 
fighting to have—more of the things 
which make for still higher standards of 
living. Supplying that imperative market 
means future business opportunities in 
endless variety. That is why those who 
know the history of our country hold to 
thrift and informed investment as the 
best of all highways to personal inde- 
pendence, and to economic security for 
the nation as a whole. 


In spite of depressions, foreign wars and economic uncertainties, 
no country in the world has a greater future than America. 


» FENNER & BEANE 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other leading Exchanges 








CLEVELAND * DALLAS * FORT WORTH * HOUSTON * 


OKLAHOMA CITY * PROVIDENCE * RICHMOND * SAN ANTONIO * TULSA * LONDON ®* PARIS + 


— Offices in NEW YORK * NEW ORLEANS * CHICAGO * WASHINGTON * ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM 
JACKSONVILLE * MEMPHIS * MIAMI * MILWAUKEE * MINNEAPOLIS * NASHVILLE 


and in over 30 additional cities. 


Copyright 1940, Fenner & Beane, 67 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

















Sure They Count Sheep 


St. Louis money but this rural touch doesn’t keep the Missouri city 


from being recognized as a sizable urban market. 


Similarly, lowa has a mighty important agrarian angle. 
However, to 821,960 St. Louis citizens and 979,191 
city dwellers in lowa’s 81 largest centers, sheep are 
mainly something counted to induce sleep. The 

same movies, the same kinds of cars, cosmetics, and 
breakfast foods package their lives into identical 


molds; the same type as any good urban American. 


As a city market alone, urban lowa ranks 7th in the nation. Urban 
lowans purchase $94,000,000 worth of food annually, St. Louis spends 
$74,000,000 . . . $16,000,000 is spent for drugs in urban lowa as com- 
pared with $13,000,000 in St. Louis . . . 39,000 new cars purchased 
vs. 26,000 . . . or $434,000,000 in total retail sales vs. $316,000,000. 


In size and sales urban lowa is America’s No. 7 MARKET, 
larger than St. Louis, or Pittsburgh, or Cleveland. No market is more 
easily and economically influenced because 4 out of 5 city-living lowa 


families read one newspaper, The Des Moines Sunday Register. 


Realizing only 6 American cities lead the lowa Urban 


Market in importance, wide-awake advertisers are making 

















sales climb using the remarkable 80% coverage of . . . 
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tions could not jar the market out of th, 
jitters caused by fears that rapid progres 
of the invasion of the Low Countries wou), 
lead to a German-dictated peace. Stock, 
broke to the lowest levels in almost ty, 
years, or to 122.4 on the Dow-Jones jy. 
dustrial averages, as compared with 148] 
before the invasion, in the heaviest dea}. 
ings in months. 

Commodities also broke badly, led py 
wheat, usually a “war baby,” which fel] 
to 79 cents a bushel last Saturday, com. 
pared with a 1940 high of $1.13. As a je. 
sult, Secretary Wallace asked the grain ex. 
changes to establish Saturday’s closing 
quotations as minimums for all of the 
grains, which they did. Wallace also ap. 
nounced loans for the 1940 wheat crop to 
enable growers to withhold grain until the 
markets firmed. The two steps brows) 
higher prices for wheat in this Monday’ 
trading. 


Significance 


The single vital essential to a prompt 
execution of the armament program ani 
the answer to the doubts of Wall Street 
and the country at large is impartial, ey- 
pert supervision (see Business Tides) . The 
fundamental solution to the skilled-labor 
and machine-tool bottlenecks is a great 
system of priorities to assure that first de- 
liveries of every vital product, and first 
call on every available craftsman, are ac- 
corded those concerns engaged on arms 
work. 

It was only such a system of priorities 
on machine-tool deliveries, set up by the 
tool industry and the government, that 
enabled plane and engine makers to com- 
plete their expansions of the past year. 
But the problems solved in that expan- 
sion pale when compared with those now 
confronted. 

Naturally, such a system of priorities 
entails huge sacrifices by industries not 
making war products. Such sacrifices will 
be made promptly and in a manner least 
disturbing to our economy only if they 
are supervised by persons intimately ac- 
quainted with many industrial processes 
and if industrialists and the nation at 
large are convinced that they are being 
made wisely. 

In view of all this, the failure of the 
government and its armed forces to see! 
advice of experts on production and labor 
before it formulated its plans increases 
the suspicion that it does not realize what 
it is up against. Is the government, for 
example, thinking of only enough new 
plants to produce its needs with full -+ 
hour operations? Actually, of course, 
enough plants should be built to furn‘si 
current productive needs by eight-hour 
operations only, so that, if we get into wa’, 
production could be tripled immediately 
by going onto a three-shift basis. 

One simple illustration should show the 
need for expert advice and direction. To 
the Army and Navy, the erection of fac- 
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tories costing $100,000,000 or so represents 
an enormous and totally strange task. 
Private industry built plants costing 
twenty times as much in 1939 alone. 





Labor and Defense 


Shortage of Skilled Workmen 
Imperils the Proposed Program 






Behind the lines, the kingpin in mod- 
en warfare is the skilled factory work- 
man—the fellow who builds precision into 
ships, airplanes, guns, tanks, and motor- 
cars. For that reason, one of the biggest 
question marks behind President Roose- 
yelt’s $1,182,000,000 projected defense 
program is the supply of expert workmen. 

Despite apprentice-training programs 
pushed in many fields for the last year, 
shortages of some types of skilled work- 
men already exist, according to Army and 
Navy officials who are anxious to get the 
defense plan rolling. They cite the need 
for machine-tool workers, armament tool 
and die makers, gun-barrel borers, weld- 
ers, draftsmen, tinsmiths, coppersmiths, 
shipfitters, loftsmen, tool and gauge de- 
signers, and so on. 

The shortage probably would be ag- 
eravated by the airplane industry’s plans 
to increase its working force from 100,000 
to 300,000 to meet orders for 50,000 war- 
planes. But organized labor, which has al- 
ways tried to hold down the skilled-labor 
supply in order to keep wages up, hotly 
denies there is a serious lack of expert 
s workmen despite the evidences offered by 
the military men and industrialists. 

Nevertheless, the military men are con- 
sidering plans to dilute the skilled-labor 
supply with semi-skilled men trained in 
vocational short courses and the like. Un- 
der this system, one skilled man could set 
up the work, make the necessary adjust- 
ments, and supervise the operations of 
several machines operated by semi-skilled 
men. These semi-skilled operators could 
be turned out rapidly by short training 
courses such as those conducted by the 
National Youth Administration, Connec- 
ticut’s night trade schools (Newsweek, 
Dec. 4, 1939) , and technical high schools. 
But even under such a system, many more 
fully rounded mechanics would be needed, 
necessitating retraining of men in allied 
fields. 

While this job training is of prime im- 
portance to the defense program, there are 
other ways to boost production. One 
means of increasing output per skilled man 
by one-third or more is to increase hours. 
But this involves paying time and a half 
for more than 40 hours’ work on large 
government orders, under the Walsh-Hea- 
ley Act, and for more than 42 hours on 
other work under the Wage-Hour Act. 
To end hour restrictions on production of 
war materials, Chairman Carl Vinson of 

























































What every motorist 
should know 


When you drive, take along some Beech-Nut Gum. 
It's always refreshing and restful, especially when you 
get tired or tense. Your choice of 7 delicious kinds: 


Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
and 4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 


Beech-Nut Gum is made in Flavor-town (Canajoharie, 
N. Y.), famous for Beech-Nut quality and flavor. 


Beech-Nut Gum 














GOING TO THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR ? 


Visit the Beech-Nut Building. If you drive, stop at Canajoharie, in the 
Mohawk Valley of N. Y., and see how Beech-Nut products are made. 





ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Strikes 
Hot, 
Steaming 
Feet! 


Cracks between your Toes 
are Danger Signs 


Dench them Tonighi- 


Athlete’s Foot fungi feed on dead skin and per- 

spiration between your toes. When cracks 

appear they strike through those cracks and 

spread under the skin! Drench those cracks 

with Absorbine Jr., full strength. 

1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. It kills the 
Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 

2. it dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 

3. It dries the skin between the toes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. It relieves the itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 


Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 min- 
utes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult 
your physician in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
Get a bottle today. At all druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. For free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220L Lyman St., Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR 


Kills Athlete's Foot fungi on contact! 











K... p your current issues 
of Newsweek for a perma- 
nent history of the war. Con- 
veniently bound, they make a 
valuable reference for look- 
ing up important past events. 


A sturdily-made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Separate indices 
are 75¢ each. Orders may be 
sent directly to 
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Defense boost: plans-for lectures to produce skilled mechanics . .. 


the House Naval Affairs Committee plans 
to press legislation relaxing the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

Another means of increasing output is 
by stepping up labor efficiency. One move 
in this direction was made last week by 
the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland ma- 
chine-tool manufacturers, in an announce- 
ment by Clifford S. Stilwell, executive vice 
president, at a New York meeting of per- 
sonnel executives, that it would send its ex- 
perts to manufacturing plants all over the 
country to lecture and show charts and 
slides on the -correct operation of turret 
lathes. These lectures, combined with an 
operator’s manual for home study and a 
monthly publication of the Warner & 
Swasey Turret Lathe Operators Service 
Bureau, will help many of the new and 
imperfectly trained employes of the na- 
tion’s machine shops do better work. 
They will also help old hands do better 
and faster work by bringing them up to 
date on improvements built into turret 
lathes since they learned the business. 
Still another way of utilizing the pres- 
ent skilled man power would be to shift 
experts from less necessary industries to 
war work—a possibility if the emergency 


grows acute. 


Significance 


The United States is in relatively worse 
shape for skilled labor now than it was at 
the beginning of the last war. This is true 
because early depression economy forced 
curtailment of apprentice-training pro- 
grams, and attempts to return to normal 
since 1933 have been greatly hampered by 
union opposition. For this reason, an acute 
shortage of well-rounded craftsmen, at 





Acme 


... aided by Clifford Stilwell 
of the Warner & Swasey Co. 


least, seems inevitable as the program goes 
into high gear. 

In the face of this situation, organized 
labor may be expected to fight bitterly 
against any relaxation of the present hour 
legislation—and probably with the Ad- 
ministration on its side. Public opinion, 
however, is likely to force the unions to 
cooperate in training programs despite 
organized labor’s fear that short-course 
trainees, one-machine men, will imperil 
the wage rates of the all-around crafts- 
men who have served long apprentice- 
ships. 
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ing only inexperienced youngsters to tend 
its machines has kept the company in hot 
water constantly since it set up its Amer- 
jean plant at Belcamp, Md., after its na- 
tive Czecho-Slovakia was invaded by the 
Germans. These troubles reached a climax 
last week when the firm pleaded guilty to 
fve counts of violating the Wage-Hour 
Act before Federal District Judge W. Cal- 
yin Chesnut in Baltimore and paid a fine 
of $8,000. In addition, the company will 
give 600 employes more than $10,000 in 


back pay. 


{Since the war started last September, 
labor disputes in Canada have increased 
about 16 per cent. Last week two of these 
disputes were in the news. At the Con- 
sumers Glass Co., Ltd., St. Pierre, Que., 
strikers (seeking pay raises and reinstate- 
ment of 100 fired workers), plus sym- 
pathizers led by uniformed soldiers in the 
community, stormed the plant, breaking 
windows and injuring three nonstrikers. 
The strikers at Canadian Celanese, Ltd., 
who clashed with nonstrikers a fortnight 
ago, entered negotiations with the man- 
agement, seeking wage increases and im- 
proved working conditions. 





Ad Critics Have Day 


The feature of the 23rd annual meeting 
of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, held last week in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, was a debate on ad- 
vertising, with outstanding critics given a 
chance to sound off. 

On the opposition bench were Donald 
E. Montgomery, consumers’ counsel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
who charged advertising with ignoring “the 
low-income half of the nation’s popu- 
lation,” and Colston E. Warne, president 
of the Consumers Union, who decried 
“weasel words” in selling techniques and 
called for more “factual advertising.” The 
consumers’ movements, demanding stand- 
ards and specifications, are in a position, 
said Warne, “to have a profound influence 
in the advertising of the future.” 

They were answered by Stanley High, 
writer, and Fulton Oursler, editor of 
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tilwell 





goes 
i, Liberty magazine, both suggesting that 
_— radicalism in consumers’ movements is 
itterly responsible for demands that business and 
» hour advertising be more closely regulated. 
< a Pointing out the already extensive Federal 
pinion, and state supervision of the profession, 
ae to Oursler declared that advertising is capable 
lespite of reaching higher standards “without an 
counts iron hand and a fusty will laid upon them 
mperil by government.” 

crafts- This latter view was also stressed by 
sntice- advertising men themselves in sessions fol- 


lowing the debate. And A. L. Billingsley, 
(Continued on Page 63) 


The Bata Shoe Co.’s policy of employ- ° 
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SS0SF has never picked the soft bearing jobs of indus- 
try. Witness S0SiP’s pioneering of anti-friction bear- 
ings for railway journals. But, among S0SP’s more 


than 6,000 types and sizes, 
are bearings for practi- 
cally every industrial use. 


boxing troblews moe BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


Industries, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
4503 







You, too, will hear clearly again 
-..as thousands do... with Western 
Electric’s Audiphone. Based on ad- 
vanced design, this product of Bell 
telephone research enables users to 
“hold up their end” in life’s every- 
day situations. There’s a dealer near 
you. Consult him... he’ll help you 
to hear again. 

-—-=Accepted by American Medical Association 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. N-54 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 
(Ortho-technic) Model and name of nearest dealer. 


Name. 





Address 
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AS USUAL...TO 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 


@ Enjoy the comfortable luxury of 
Canadian Australasian liners. See 
Hawaii and Fiji en route. Regular 
sailings from Vancouver or connect 
from California ports at Honolulu. 
Approved for United States citizens. 
Your own travel agent or Canadian 
Pacific: 41 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
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The en Program and Business 





by RALPH ROBEY 


Lest week it was said here, in 
surveying the opinions of experts on 
the effect of the increased tempo of the 
war upon American business, that “it 
is taken for granted that Congress will 
increase appropriations somewhat, but 
it is not thought likely that any real 
driving power will be put behind the 
spending of the money. Such driving 
power can come only if the President 
himself takes a hand, and so far there 
is no indication that he will do this.” 

In view of the President’s request for 
an additional $1,182,000,000 for defense 
purposes, and the intimations he gave 
at his Friday-afternoon press confer- 
ence as to what he proposes to do (see 
pages 32 and 56), it may seem neces- 
sary to make some modification in this 
appraisal. But on the basis of what has 
happened to date that is not true. The 
sum asked for is substantially larger 
than had been anticipated, but that in 
itself does not mean a great deal. That 
is only an easy first step. If we are 
to have an effective defense program— 
four other things are essential. These 
are: 

1—Appointment of a _ competent, 
nonpolitical board for the coordination 
and execution of the preparedness pro- 
gram. This already has been so widely 
commented upon in the press that it 
needs no elaboration here other than 
to emphasize that this is not just 
a new idea which has sprung from the 
present emergency. B. M. Baruch has 
been urging the President to appoint 
such a board for more than a year. 

2—Increase tax allowances for the 
depreciation of plants and machinery 
used for the production of war ma- 
terials. At present the government 
makes no special allowance for the 
rapid depreciation of such plants. An 
immediate change on this is imperative. 
All that is necessary is a new regulation 
permitting companies to apply profits 
to depreciation at such a rate that the 
entire cost of the expansion can be 
written off within a few years. Such tax 
exemption for these profits need not 
open the way for war profiteering. That 
ean be taken care of by prohibiting the 
use of excess profits for other than de- 
preciation purposes—that is, prohibit- 


ing their distribution as dividends— 
and, secondly, by providing that at the 
end of the war, or of the preparedness 
program, the plants may be taken over 
by the government at the value at 
which they are carried on the books of 
the companies. 

3—Assure an adequate supply of 
skilled labor. When the labor market is 
overflowing there is much to say for 
the effort of unions to protect the po- 
sition of their members by high entrance 
fees and the imposition of airtight re- 
strictions upon apprenticeships. But 
there can be no place for such policies 
in a country which is faced with the 
necessity of making real headway on 
a preparedness program. From _ the 
point of view of production a shortage 
of skilled labor may be an even more 
serious bottleneck than the absence of 
plants. On this the Administration 
must take vigorous and immediate ac- 
tion. This may not be popular political- 
ly, but it is necessary economically, 
And in the formulation of its labor 
policy the Administration should re- 
member that France has shown that it 
is impossible to carry out an effective 
defense program with a 40-hour week. 

4—Eliminate the danger that pro- 
ducers of war materials will later be 
subjected to the charge of being “mer- 
chants of death.” New Deal underlings 
anxious to hold their jobs may deny 
that there is such a danger. And it may 
be that they are right. But it is useless 
to try to convince any businessman who 
has been exposed to the verbal strafing 
out of Washington in the past few 
years that this is true. They believe 
that these underlings are incompetent 
and unfriendly and must be replaced 
by skill and experience. 


Those are the minimum require- 
ments for getting an increase in the 
productive capacity of this country 
adequate for a real preparedness pro- 
gram. Unless these steps are taken 
such appropriations as the President re- 
quested may best be regarded as mean- 
ing little more than the addition of 
another billion to the orders piled up 
on the books of companies already 
operating at capacity. 
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Courtesy Tide Magazine 


Atherton W. Hobler, AAAA head 


(Continued from Page 61) 
president of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.. 
of Cleveland, urged the trade to cooperate 
with its critics and remove the causes of 
complaints; Atherton W. Hobler, president 
of Benton & Bowles, Inc., of New York, 
declared: “I cannot quarrel greatly with 
the activities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its efforts to clean up adver- 
tising.” 

In the annual elections, Hobler became 
the association’s chairman of the board; 
John Benson, president (reelected for four 
years); Guy C. Smith of Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., Detroit, vice president; 
David M. Botsford of Botsford, Constan- 
tine & Gardner, San Francisco, secretary; 
E. DeWitt Hill of McCann-Erickson, Inc., 


New York, treasurer (reelected) . 





Trucking Combine 


Ever since the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935 made interstate highway transporta- 
tion subject to strict Federal regulation 
under the ICC, the formerly individualis- 
tie trucking industry has tended to settle 
down into “big business” units. Last week 
anew organization, Transport Co., applied 
to the ICC for permission to weld some 
twenty trucking firms (employing 30,000 
persons) into a system that in 1939 would 
have grossed $40,000,000—more than six 
times the operating revenues of the mighty 
Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines 
= ago), the biggest outfit in the field 
so far. 

Transport Co. plans to offer coordinated 
service along the Atlantic Seaboard from 
New England west to Buffalo and south 
to Louisiana. Its president is B. M. Sey- 
mour, head of Terminal System, Inc., 
operators of a large taxi fleet in New York 
City, and of Yellow Products Corp., a 
service company—both formerly General 
Motors subsidiaries. Seymour announced 
that the capitalization of the new com- 
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“Whose Vacation Is This, Anyway?” 


AMPING out is fun—if it doesn’t last too long. 


We speak of ‘‘roughing it’’ and brag about the hard- 
ships entailed. But only a few years ago it wasn’t con- 
sidered a hardship to live this way. For most people, 
it was the only way they had to live. 

The tin washtub, for instance. It did duty Monday 
mornings and Saturday nights, and the water was heated 
in the reservoir at the back of the wood-burning range. 
Splitting the wood was but it was no fun 
to get up in the middle of cold nights to keep the fire 
going. And the feeble kerosene lamps, though better 
than candles, had to be continually cleaned and filled. 

Sometimes we have to “‘rough it’ to realize the im- 
provements time has brought—many of them through 
electricity. Not only electric lights, and automatic heat, 
and electric appliances to make housekeeping easier, but 
also automobiles, better roads, better coats and dresses. 

Wherever electricity has been put to work in industry, 
it has brought us better-quality and lower-cost products. 
And because General Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen are finding still more ways to make electricity 
useful, we can look forward to still higher living standards 
in America through the continued creation of More Goods 
for More People at Less Cost. 





G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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By rail or new “Big Bend” highway 
through the Rockies, or by coastal 
plain or sheltered seaway. British 
Columbia offers unequalled vacation 
opportunities. Exchange now gives 
additional values to low-cost sports, 
resorts and recreations. No passports 
needed, and no border difficulties. 
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bine would be about $25,000,000 and that 
some $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 in com- 
mon and preferred stock may be publicly 
offered next fall by the investment-bank- 
ing firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (Lehman 


Bros. money helped finance Keeshin) . 





Aviation 
War Warns of ‘Pilot Failure,’ 
U.S. Seeks to Solve Problem 


The battlefields of Europe are confirm- 
ing a theory long held by many of Amer- 
ica’s aviation experts: that more military- 
plane crackups are caused by “pilot fail- 
ure” than enemy bullets. Latest reports 
from abroad indicate that for every four 
pilots killed in combat, six and possibly 
more are killed because of faulty judgment 
or physical breakdown caused by the ter- 
rific speeds of the modern warplane. 

To do something about this waste of 
man power is the job of Capt. Harry G. 
Armstrong, chief of the Air Corps Phys- 
iological Research Laboratory at Wright 
Field. By last week Captain Armstrong 
and cooperating scientists had narrowed 
the problem down to three chief causes of 
pilot failure. First, there is the complex- 
ity of modern airplane controls. It takes a 
bomber pilot and his aide about a minute 
to pull all the levers and push all the but- 
tons necessary to change over to instru- 
ment flying under icing conditions, for 
example, whereas in the World War a mili- 
tary pilot had littie to watch but a stick 
and a compass.* Second, there is the slow- 





*Germany solves this problem by equipping 
only about one out of five planes with full 
instrument panels, leaving other planes 
equipped only with rudimentary instruments 
to follow these bellwethers in missions above 
the clouds or in bad weather. 


———— 


ing down of pilots’ reactions at high altj. 
tudes (as much as one-third at 34,009 
feet) even though they use oxygen. Third. 
there are the “blackouts”—unconscioys. 
ness caused by the draining of blood from 
the pilot’s brain by centrifugal force whey 
making a sharp turn or pulling out of g 
dive the modern 400-mile-an-hour planes. 

Some of the answers are indicate jy 
the problems themselves and are already 
being acted upon by simplification of cop. 
trols through such gadgets as the Curtiss. 
Wright “telltale panel,” which flashes 
warning lights when the pilot forgets some- 
thing, and by providing pressure cabins to 
maintain normal atmospheric conditions 
for substratosphere ships. So far, however, 
no practical way of preventing brain biack- 
outs has been discovered because it is im- 
possible to remove the direct cause—high 
speed of modern planes. 





Aviation Notes 


The most revolutionary feature of the 
Airacobra, developed by the Bell Aircraft 
Corp. for the Army (Newsweek, Feb. 
12), is the burial of the Allison liquid. 
cooled engine in the fuselage behind the 
pilot to improve streamlining. The same 
principle was utilized in the new Bell 
XFL-1, an all-metal low-wing monoplane 
designed for use on naval aircraft carriers, 
which was unveiled last week in Buffalo. 


© Unexpectedly heavy mail loads have 
placed Pan American Airways’ Atlantic 
route on a profitable basis for both the 
company and the government (which 
sells the stamps) , Juan Trippe, Pan Amer- 
ican president, told company stockhold- 
ers last week. And the company’s Pacific 
service, which soon will be expanded by a 
line to New Zealand, is showing great im- 
provement but is still slightly in the red. 
In line with this expansion and increases 
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n service on the profitable Latin-Amer- 
can routes, stockholders authorized an 
nerease in the corporation’s capital stock 
rom 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares. 


President Roosevelt won the battle to 
ransfer the CAA to the Department of 
ommerce (NEWSWEEK, May 20) by a 
jisagreement last week. The Senate voted 
iown a resolution to set aside the transfer 
rder similar to the one adopted by the 
ouse. Since both houses must concur to 
defeat such an order, the President’s 
Fourth Reorganization Plan will take ef- 
fct June 10, unless Congress adjourns 
before that date, in which case the ef- 
‘ective date will go over until the next 
ession. 





IBA vs. SEC 


Alarmed by growing evidence that lead- 
ing New Dealers looked on investment 
banking as an outmoded function of a 
‘mature” economy, the Investment Bank- 
rs Association last October at their an- 

ual convention in Del Monte, Calif., 
elected as president Emmett F. Connely, 
aman of the Wendell Willkie type who 
knows how to “fire before the ink is dry” 
(on the opposition’s publicity releases) , 
and gingerly set out on the warpath. By 
the year end their resolution had been 
stiffened by the SEC’s lack of interest in 
suggested legislative reforms. And as the 
TNEC repeatedly turned a deaf ear to re- 
quests for a chance to present their side at 
the monopoly hearings, the bankers’ pa- 
tience became exhausted. The explosion, 
set off by the SEC’s efforts to extend com- 
petitive bidding in the utilities industry, 
came in March when the IBA vigorously 
declared for a Congressional review of the 
securities laws. 

Last week the battle lines were drawn 
even more sharply. Connely, agreeing to 
take a leave of absence from his firm— 
the First of Michigan Corp., Detroit—to 
serve as salaried head of a new committee 
to present the IBA’s point of view to the 
public, received a vote of confidence by his 
nomination for a second term as president. 
Also last week, Sen. Prentiss Brown 
of Michigan introduced an IBA-sponsored 
bill to correct certain technical weaknesses 
in the Securities Act of 1933. The meas- 
ure is conceded little chance this session 
but is generally regarded as an important 
start on the bankers’ program. 





Nylon Sellout 


On May 15 stockings made of Nylon, 
du Pont’s new synthetic yarn, at last went 
o sale throughout the country. Depart- 
ment and specialty stores were jammed 
with buyers who snapped up nationally 
advertised Nylon hose at $1.15, $1.25, and 
135. The most frequent question was 
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Rushing for Nylon j year 
b awn 
“Will they run?” The answer was they | proo 
would if the thread was broken, but that stret 
Nylon boasted of “superior wearing quali- Bu: 
ties.” | 
Refill orders swamped factories, and it | T 
appeared that weeks must elapse before _ Bytom: 
the supply could overtake the demand. By Act, 
late summer, it is estimated, du Pont will | soft. 
be able to supply Nylon yarn at the rate | : pee 
of 4,000,000 pounds annually—enough for | on | 
6,000,000 dozen pairs of hose. (United of J 
States consumption of silk stockings is eral 
43,000,000 dozen pairs annually.) mili 
It had been understood earlier that du cent 
Pont would limit sales of Nylon yarn to 
20 or 30 manufacturers. Just before the na- he 
tionwide sale, however, the company an- 3 G 
nounced that production would be open to 
all that could buy the yarn and also re- 
moved all restrictions on prices. 








WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Back to the Farm Ts] 


The National Farm Youth Foundation | 
announced 20,000 scholarships in farm | of all airplanes 





of United States management and engineering for young in U. S. airline service 


=? , 95 , Bes neti 
airlines fly airplanes men from 18 to 25 now living or working 

: on farms. Sponsored by the Ferguson- built b 
built by.... Sherman Manufacturing Corp. (distribu- | ont SF 


tors of Ford-built tractors) with the active | | % 
D 0) [) F LA & cooperation of Henry Ford, founder of the | . [) 0) 1) 5 LAS 
Ford Motor Co., and Edsel Ford, presi- 


dent, the foundation will provide home- 
study courses plus practical training in the 
students’ own communities. In addition, 
many of the more proficient young men 
will be selected for salaried jobs in in- 
dustries allied with farming. 


are the DC series 


Personnel 

Pierre S. du Pont, 70, retired as chair- 
man of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
and his brother Lammot moved up from 
the presidency to fill his post. Walter S. 
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Carpenter Jr., formerly vice president and 
chairman of the finance committee, was 
named president ... Arthur B. Homer, 
was elected vice president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.’s shipbuilding division, to 
succeed the late Samuel Wiley Wakeman 
_, Daniel W. Creeden was named presi- 
‘ent of Libby, McNeill & Libby, filling the 
position of E. G. McDougall, who be- 


mes chairman. 


Glass Awnings 

Games Slayter, vice president of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., announced the 
perfection of awnings made of glass-fiber 
varn when he attended the annual Medal 
Day exercises at the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday. Slayter re- 
ceived the Edward Longstreth Medal for 
his invention of the process that converts 
glass into threadlike fibers—a process on 
which he began experiments exactly nine 
years ago. He described the new Fiberglas 
awnings as fireproof, rotproof, mildew- 
proof, easily washed, and double the 
strength of the standard cotton product. 


Business Notes 

The Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the National Bituminous Coal 
Act, designed to fix minimum prices in the 
soft-coal industry (NEwsweEeEKk, April 29) 
... Price reductions averaging 17 per cent 
on more than a hundred types and sizes 
of Mazda lamps were announced by Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse. The fa- 
miliar 40-watt bulb comes down to 13 
cents, for example, and the 25-watter to 
10. 


Aerial Stoppers 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. reported 


that several major Hollywood producers 





are sending up a daily “balloon barrage” 
to warn commercial aircraft away from 
movie sets. Many times in the past the 
roar of airplane engines overhead has been 
recorded on sound tracks, necessitating 
costly repeats. Manufactured in the same 
Goodyear plant that has turned out more 
than 1,000 military and racing balloons in 
the past fifteen years, the Hollywood bal- 
loons are 12-foot spheres, painted vivid 
orange and covered with 100 metal disks 
to reflect sunlight or searchlight rays. They 
are tethered on 400-foot ropes. 


Trends 


United States exports of merchandise in 
April totaled $315,000,000, a decline of 
$29,000,000 from March but an increase of 
$88,000,000 over April 1939. The greatest 
single factor in the slump from March to 
April was the closing of Scandinavian 
markets as the result of the German in- 
vasion. 


New life-insurance sales for April, as 
reported by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, totaled $624,770,000, a 
gain of 13.5 per cent over April 1939. 


Retail automobile sales in the United 
States during the first ten days of May 
were 31.4 per cent over the comparable 
period last year and 4.5 per cent over the 
first ten days of April. 


New freight cars put into service by 
Class 1 railroads in the first four months 
of 1940 totaled 27,809, the highest figure 
for any comparable period since 1930. 


Steel-ingot production this week was at 
73.0 per cent of capacity, compared with 
70.0 per cent last week, 60 per cent a 
month ago, and 48.5 per cent in the same 
period last year. 





One-balloon barrage: how Hollywood warns off roaring planes 
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of all transports ordered 
by U. S. airlines for 
delivery during 1940 are 
Douglas DC-3s. 


For 20 years Douglas’ 
growth has continued 
apace independent of 
general world conditions. 
Fruit of this growth is 
the undisputed leader- 
ship of Douglas in the 
air transport field. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


On All Fronts 


\ \ e shall be dealing with what has 


been happening, these hours and days, 
and with its consequences, as long as we 
live. What we face isn’t a matter of walk- 
ing—not running—to the nearest exit. It 
isn’t a matter of exits at all. There are 
no exits for a nation. It must stand, fall, 
or kneel to conquest. It cannot escape. 
Whether we like it or not, we, the people 
of the United States of America, are in this 
world. And we are going to have to con- 
tinue to live in it. 

We couldn’t avoid emotion even if we 
would, in the present situation. Indigna- 
tion, horror and the sense of frustration 
that springs from our inability to do much 
about what is happening in Europe at this 
juncture are so poignant because the val- 
ues at stake are so transcendently precious 
to us. And yet we must do the impossible. 
We can’t permit ourselves either agonized 
hand wringing or unthinking bursts of 
activity. We can’t retreat into national 
hysteria except at our mortal peril. We 
must prepare ourselves for whatever lies 
ahead. A clear mind must be our first line 
of defense. 


I is plain at the outset that we shall 
be making a fatal error if we do not ac- 
cept the fact that either side may win this 
war. Our course of action cannot be shaped 
by our hopes alone. It must take account 
of all possibilities. Unless it does, all our 
talk of preparedness, all the thousands of 
millions of dollars we appropriate for pre- 
paredness, all our calculations about our 
Army, Navy, Air Force, industry, may 
not serve us in the years to come. We 
shall be incapable of those major adjust- 
ments that events may enforce. 

Peace may be dictated in Paris or Ber- 
lin or London. But, in any event, the ma- 
chine has won. The future has already 
been determined in the laboratories and 
machine shops of the world. Our tradition- 
al identification of our own interests with 
those of the Allies may momentarily blind 
us to the significance of that fact in terms 
of our own defense needs and our needs 
after the war has ended. What has made 
Germany so formidable in a military sense 
is what we have or can have. Germany’s 
instruments of conquest are what can 
make for our own security. Is it the sub- 
marine, the airplane, tanks, tractors, other 
motorized equipment? We have the ca- 
pacity or the potential capacity for the 
production of such material. 


But there are critical economic prob- 
lems involved in getting from industry 
the essential and immediate requirements 
of our defense program. Some of these are 
suggested in this issue of Newsweek by 
Mr. Robey. Fundamentally, they are prob- 
lems of scarcity—scarcity of men and of 
plant. That so many of them center in re- 
strictions of one kind or another is tragic. 
No one wants to break down the general 
gains achieved by labor in the past few 
years. But we must either be shown how 
production can be speeded up despite pres- 
ent restrictions or remove those restric- 
tions. Investors are going to face heavy 
taxation and tremendous risks; manage- 
ment faces exacting problems of produc- 
tion; labor must meet its responsibility 
too. 


(ovement is right in concerning 
itself primarily with those specific areas 
of industry that supply the immediate 
needs of our military machine. But it can- 
not get very far unless it considers the 
whole of industry. For industry, as Mait- 
land said of history, is a seamless web. 
American industry is strong and resource- 
ful—the strongest factor in world affairs. 
Yet the stark fact to which the country 
has awakened only within the past two 
weeks is that American industry is not as 
strong as it must be. There must be vast 
replacements, the perfection of new tech- 
niques, of new products, some of which 
will act as substitutes for essential raw 
materials we have dillied and dallied about 
acquiring. The factors that have blocked 
these developments—blocked them need- 
lessly—must be removed if industry is to 
play its part in building the national 
strength to meet any emergency. 

It goes without saying that if our ob- 
jective is to defend our institutions on 
this side of the world, we must do it in 
terms of the democratic method. We must 
not and we need not, in the process of 
protecting freedom from possible foreign 
attack, lose that freedom at home. That 
would be to give up the substance while 
we gird ourselves to safeguard the shad- 
ow. And that, exactly, is what we are 
asked to do when we are told that one of 
our two great parties should fail to nom- 
inate an opposition candidate for the 
Presidency this year. 

The French and English judge govern- 
ments and test the work of those govern- 
ments in parliamentary debates and votes 
of confidence. We cannot. Our chosen con- 
stitutional system provides for periodical 
elections in which such decisions are made. 


——. 
One of those periodical elections is #t hay 
this year. To observe it only in form woylj 
be to succumb to the disease we are trying 
to ward off. 

This is not to say that the campaiy, 
should not be as calm as possible, »s nal 
sonable as we can make it. But it shou 
not, for specious reasons, avoid the bas; 
issues of national defense as well 
mestic policy. There is no other 
enforcing responsibility in our den 
republic. 

This year the opposition will present jy. 
case to the country for a change of 
istration. It is already clear that it 
a number of pertinent questions. 


ask: 
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it will 


Has this Administration, while pro. 
fessing to know a great deal about cond). 
tions and developments abroad, fai!ed | 
take account of the possibility tha! Ger. 
many might win this war and thus revoly. 
tionize American conceptions of defense’ 
Has this Administration failed to prepan 
the way for such a contingency? 

Has it been unnecessarily slow in ew. 
cuting the authorizations and appropria- 
tions of Congress for arms of defense— 
especially for mechanized equipment for 
the Army and the Air Forces? 

Has it, like the Blum government of 
France, given undue attention to social re. 
form while it neglected the basic necess- 
ties of national security? In short, has it 
pursued the ideal of personal security to 
the neglect of national security? 

Has it hampered the expansion of Amer. 
ican plant and the spirit of initiative to 
the point where our industrial strength is 
seriously impaired? And, in the light of the 
past, can it be expected to provide the lead- 
ership for the greatest job of industrial 
production this country has ever faced? 

Has it weakened our financial security 
by deficit-spending without achieving th 
objectives at which it aimed? 

Has it failed to call to the service of gov- 
ernment experienced and able men. espe- 
cially in those fields that involve our mili- 
tary, naval and industrial prepare«ness’ 

Has it permitted the efficiency ani aie- 
quacy of skilled labor to fall below nation- 
al needs? 

Has it impaired national unity by set- 
ting class against class and interest against 
interest? 

That these questions should be asked— 
and answered—is a sign of strengthi, nol 
of weakness. Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans should welcome the opportunity 
to face them and to get a clear-cut verdict 
from the country. For all the questions are 
facets of a supreme question—the compe- 
tence of this Administration. The issue is 
not one of good intentions, nor of wholly 
admirable objectives. It is the simple need 
to get things done. 

“Give us to build above the deep 

intent, 


The deed, the deed!” 
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HONOURS OF 


The 10th Royal Hussars 


(Prince of Wales's Own) 
From its success at Warburg, in 1760, to its action 
in France and Flanders in 1914-18, the Standard of th 
10th Royal Hussars has been decorated with 


Twenty-two Battle Honours for Distinguished Service 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label” 


Grand Prize, ti Loutsiana Le eS) than 60 meda nouring Dewar 
Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, ARMA White Label for Excellence in 
)O4 f mor Sy) Scot W 
NUY NY 


If reconnaissance reports your Scotch reserves depleted, enlist 
DEWAR’'S White Label and soda. . . highbal! of the highlands. 


Seasoned veteran, gallant campaigner, it has won more than 


60 medals of honour for distinguished service. That's why, 
to gentlemen the world over. the order of the day... and 
FULL-COLOR REPRINTS ; ; : 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING night... is DEWAR'S White Label. Company .. at ease! 
Six 9 x 12 full color print of _ 


ficers, Edition No. 3, without 
advertising, sent upon receipt 
of 25¢. Schenley Import Corp., 
New York City, Dept. W. 


\ 


\: 





























Dewar’s ne 


‘White Labe 


- 4. cinta. alc White Label § years old 
THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD : 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Victoria Vat 12 years old 


. me gee 
also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


la 
Bale | 
ees Both 86.8 Proof +« Blended Scotch Whisky. Copr. 1940, Schenley Import Corp., New York. 











FLOWERS AND SNOW CAPPED MOUNTAINS ON THE SHORES OF CHILE'S “LAKE OF ALL THE SAINTS’ 


CKOISES 70 


"ag ey (ij Ty y @ Luxurious American flag “Santa” ships; every room outside, each 
| Ree” Jf sj with private bath; outdoor tiled swimming pools; dining rooms on 
promenade decks with casement windows and roll hack domes. 


IAAL ILO A 
4 fess ” "OO dae. . aa eee ) : I? 2 e208 4 
4 p/, , ve @ 58 day all-expense cruises to Peru and Chile, visiting Panama, 
a @ 4 um £ “> @ Sys } 


my Olombia and Ecuador, and cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 
7 ») : ’ ’ ’ . . 
@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, LaGuaira and Puerto Cabello 


with optional 160 mile Grand Tour of the Venezuelan Andes by auto. 


@ Sailings from New York every Friday. Consult your trayel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston; Pittshurgh; Washington, D.C.; New 


Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 





